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BITBRATUBRA. 





BIRDS. 


Once in my vernal youth I stood, 
In the green shudow of a wood, 
Beneath the breeze and open sky, 
And ever as the evening fell, 
More darkly over heuth and dell, 
Saw the benighted birds go by. 


Ah, gentle birds! I said, your nest 
Receives you soon to dewy rest ; 

O fly, kind birds, into my hand! 

Some darling bird with light brown wings, 
That solely for one darling sings, 

And yet delights the listening land. 


O beat withia this hand of mine, 
Beat on my breast; and feeling thine, 
O wingéd love, I'll rest content : 

O wanderer wild, be tame with me, 
As I am tame; and I shall be 

Most happy and moat innocent. 


So in my vernal days I said, 

With lifted hand and straining head, 
That looked into the darkening sky, 
But never, never bird would come; 
Each found a fairer, dearer home, 
And ever, ever hurried by. 


So in my summer days I said, 

To birds more dear to heart and head, 
That wandered glittering through the land. 
But all my praying was no good, 

My longing was not understood, 

I hold no bird within my hand. 


UNPUBLISHED LINES. 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF 








} OBIIT XXXTH SEPT 18— 
Requiescat in pace. 


Ance mair, in robes o’ solemn gray, 
Wi’ faded wreath, and douncast e’e— 
Sad Autumn ushers in the day. 

O’ a’ the year maist bleak to me. 


Ilk sound is deid—save where the burn 
Croons to the trees a lonely wail— 

Or where the breezes saftly mourne 
Frae earth to sky~ow’r hill and dale. 


The lift is dark, and on the air, 
A dowie stillness broods a’ day 
Abune—aneath ilk object wears 
The eerie luik o’ sure decay. 


And whairfore sou’d the lift be dark— 
And whairfore sou’d the leaf be sere— 
Or whairfore sou’d the breezes mare 
Frae earth to Sky—ow’r hill and mere? 


Oh, shed the bitter tear wi’ me— 
Weep—for my luve is gone for aye! 
Her banes are in the lane Kirkyaird— 
Her sperit in ‘‘ the far countrie.” 


Lang years ha’e pass’d sin cruel Death 
Grasp’d the young flouir in beauty’s blume. 
Still in her ’teens—and sweet as May 

They laid her in the ghaistly tomb. 


Sin then—I’ve borne a weary lot— 

A lanely Wanderer far and near :— 
But ——— ! ye were ne’er forgot— 
Time made thy Memory still mair dear. 


And aye this hert is leal and true, 
Tho’ silver threid my sable hair: 

For I ha’e sworne the God o’ Luve 
To mourne thy loss for evermair. 





A GHOST OF A HEAD. 


Peter Leroux was a poor ploughman in the environs of Beaugency, 
After passing the day in leading across the fields the three horses 
which were generally yoked to his plough, he returned to the farm in 
the evening, supped, without many words, with his fellow. labourers, 
lighted his lantern, and then retired to bed in a species of shed commu- 
nicating with the stables. His dreams were simple, and little coloured 
with the tints of imagination; his horses were for the most part their 
principal subject. On one occasion, he started from his slumbers in 
the midst of his fancied efforts to lift up the obstinate mare, which had 
taken it into her head to be weak in the legs; another time, the “old 
gray” had entangled his hoof in the cords of the team One night, he 

reamed that he had just put an entirely new thong to his old whip, 
but that, notwithstandiog, it obstinately refused to crack. This re- 
markable vision impressed him so deeply, that, on awaking, he seized 


the whip, which he was accustomed to place every night by his side; |. 


and in order thoroughly to assure himself that he was not stricken 
powerless, and deprived of the mostgratifying prerogative of the plough- 
man, he took to smacking it violently in the dead of the night. At this 
noise, all the stable was in commotion ; the horses, alarmed, neighed, 
and ran one agiinst the other, almost breaking their cords; but, with 
Some soothing words, Peter Leroux managed to appease all this tumult, 
and silence was imme‘iately restored. This was one of those extraor- 
dinary events of his life which he never failed to relate every time that 
@ cup of wine had made him eloquent, and he found a companion in the 
mood to listen to him. 

About the same period, dreams of quite a different kind occupied the 
mind of a certain M. Desalleax, deputy of the public prosecutor in the 
criminal court of Orleans. Having made a promising début in that of. 
&ice only a few months previously, there was no longer any position in 
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the magistracy which he believed too high for his future attainment ; 
and the post of keeper of the seals was one of the most frequent visions 
of his slumbers. But it was particularly in the intoxicating triumphs 
of oratory that his thoughts would revel in sleep, when the whole day 
had been given to the study of some case in which he wasto plead. The 
glory of the Aguesseaux, and the other celebrated names of the great 
ays of parliamentary eloquence, scarcely sufficed for his impatient 
ambition ; it was in the most distant periods of the past—the times of 
the marvellous eloquence of Demosthenes—that he delighted to con- 
template the likeness of his own ideal fature. The attainment of power 
by eloquence; such was the idea, the text, so to speak, of his whole life 
—the one object for which he renounced all the ordinary hopes and 
pleasures of youth. 
One day, these two natures—that of Peter Leroux, lifted scarcely one 
degree above the range of the brute, and that of M. Desalleux, abstvact 
and rectified to the highest pitch of intellectuality--found themselves 
face to face. A little contest was going on between them. M. Desal- 
leux, sitting in his official place, demanded, upon evidence somewhat 
insufficient, the head of Peter Leroux, accused of murder ; and Peter 
Leroux defended his head against the eloquence of M. Desalleux. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable disproportion of power which Pro- 
vidence had placed in this duel, the accused, for lack of conclusive 
proofs, would in all probability have escaped from the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner; but from that very scantiness in the evidence arose an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for eloquence, which could not fail to be sin- 
gularly useful to the ambitious hopes of M. Desalleux. In justice to 
himself, he could not neglect to take advantage of it. 

In the next place, an unlucky circumstance presented itself for poor 
Peter Leroux Some days before the commencement of the trial, and 
in the presence of several ladies, who promised themselves the pleasure 
of being there to enjoy the spectacle, the young deputy had let fall an 
expression of his firm confidence in obtaining from the jury a verdict of 
condemnation. Every one will understand the painful position in 
which he would be placed if his prosecution failed, and Peter Leroux 
came back with his head upon his shoulders, to testify to the weakness 
of M. Desalleux’s eloquence. Let us not be too severe upon the deputy 
of the public prosecutor: if he was not absolutely convinced, it was 
his duty to appear so, and only the more meritorious to utter such elo- 
quent denunciations as for a century past had not been heard at the 
bar of the criminal court of Orleans. h, if you had been there to see 
how they were moved, those poor gentlemen of the jury !—moved almost 
to tears, when, in a fine and most sonorous peroration, he set before 
them the fearful picture of society shaken to its foandations—the whole 
community about to enter upon dissolution, immediately upon the ac- 





quittal of Peter Leroux! If you had only heard the courteous eulo- 
giums exchanged on both sides, when the advocate of the accused, com- 
mencing his address, declared that he could not go further without ren- 
deriug homage to the brilliant powers of oratory displayed by the 
deputy public prosecutor! If you had only heard the president of the 
court, making the same felicitations the text of his exordium, so well, 
that nothing would have persuaded you that it was not an academical 
féte, and that they were not simply awarding a prize for eloquence, in- 
stead of a sentence of death toa fellow-creature. You would have 
seen, in the midst of a crowd of * elegantly-attired members of the fair 
sex,” as the newspapers of the province said, thesister of M. Desalleux, 
receiving the compliments of all the ladies around her ; while, at a lit- 
tle distance the old father was weeping with joy at the sight of the no- 
ble son and incomparable orator whom he had given to the world. 

Six weeks after this scene of family happiness, Peter Leroux, accom- 
panied by the executioner, mounted the condemned cars, which waited 
for him at the door of the jail of Orleans. They proceeded together to 
the Place du Martroie, which is the spot where executions take place. 
Here they found ascaffold erected, and a considerable concourse of per- 
sons expecting them. Peter Leroux, with the slow and heavy ascent of 
a sack of flour going up by means of a pulley to the top of a warehouse, 
mounts the steps of the scaffold. As he reached the platform, a ray of 
sunlight, playing upon the brilliant and polished steel of the instrument 
of justice, dazzled his eyes, and he seemed about to stumble; but the 
executioner, with the courteous attention of a host who knows how to 
do the honours of his house, sustained him by the arm, and placed him 
upon the plank of the guillotine. There Peter Leroux found the clerk 
of the court, who had come for the purpose of readiag formally the order 
for execution; the gendarmes, who were charged to see that the public 
peace was kept during the business about to be transacted; and the as- 
sistants of the executioner, who, notwithstanding the ill name which 
has been given to them, pointed out to him, with a complaisance full of 
delicate consideration, the precise position in which to place himself 
under the axe. One minute after, Peter Leroux’s head was divorced 
from his body, which operation was accomplished with such dexterity, 
that many of those present at the spectacle asked of their neighbours 
if it was already finished; and were told that it was; upon which they 
remarked, that it was the last time they would put themselves so much 
out of the way for so little. 

Three months had passed since the head and body of Peter Leroux 
had been cast into a corner of the cemetery, and in all probability, the 
grave no longer concealed aught but his bones, when a new session of 
assizes was opened, and M. Desalleux had again to support a capital 
indictment. 

The day previous, he quitted at an early hour a ball to which he had 
been invited with all his family, at a chateau in the environs, and re- 
turned alone to the city, in order to prepare his case for the morrow. 

The night was dark; a warm wind from the south whistled drearily, 
while the buzz of the gay scene that he had left seemed to linger in his 
ears. A feeling of melancholy stole over him. The memory of many 
people whom he had known, and who were dead, returned to his mind ; 
and scarcely knowing why, he began to think of Peter Leroux. 

Nevertheless, as he drew near the city, and the first lights of the 
suburbs began to appear, all his sombre ideas vanished, and as soon as 
he found himself again at his desk, surrounded by his books and pa- 
pers, he thought no longer of anything but his oration, which he had 
determined should be even yet more brilliant than any that had pre- 
ceded it. 

His system of indictment was already nearly settled. It is singular, 
by the way, that French legal expression, a ‘* system of indictment”— 
that is to say, an absolute manner of grouping an ensemble of facts and 
proofs, in virtue of which the prosecutor appropriates to himself the 
head of a man—as one would say, ‘‘ a system of philosophy ’—that is, 
an ensemb/e of reasonings and sophisms, by the aid of which we estab- 
lish some harmless truth, theory, or fancy. His system of indictment 
was nearly completed, when the deposition of a witness which he had 
not examined, suddenly presented itself, with such an aspect as threat- 
ened to overturn all the edifice of his logic He hesitated for some mo- 
ments; but, as we have already seen, M. Desalleux, in his fuoctions of 
deputy-prosecator, consulted his vanity at least as often as his con- 
science. Invoking all his powers of logic and skill for turning words 
to his purpose, straggling muscle to muscle with the unlucky testimony, 





he did not despair of finally enlisting it in the number of his best argu- 
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ments, a8 containing the most conclusive evidence against the prisoner ; 
but, unfortunately, the trouble was considerable, and the night wag 
already far advanced. 

The clock had just struck three, and the ee | upon his table, burn- 
ing with a crust upon the wick, gave only a feeble ight in the chamber. 
Having trimmed it, and feeling somewhat excited with his labours, he 
rose and walked to and fro, then returned and sat in his chair, from 
which, leaning back in an easy attitude, and suspending his reflections 
for awhile, he oe the stars which were shining through a 
window opposite. Suddenly lowering his gaze, he encountered what 
seemed to him two eyes staring in at him through the window-panes. 
Imagining that the reflection of the lamp, doubled by some flaw in the 
glass, had deceived him, he changed his plave; but the vision only ap- 
peared more distinct. As he was not wanting in courage, he took a 
walking-stick, the only weapon within reach, and opened the window, 
to see who was the intruder who came thus to observe him at such an 
hour. The chamber which he occupied was high; above and below, the 
wall of his house was perfectly perpendicular, and afforded no means 
by which any one could climb or descend. In the narrow space be- 
tween himself and the balcony, the smallest object could not have es- 
caped him; but he saw — He thought again that he must have 
been the dupe of one of those hallucinations that sometimes visit men 
in the night; and, with a smile, he applied himself again to his labours. 
But he had not written twenty lines, when he felt, before looking aPe 
that there was something moving in a corner ofthe chamber. Th 
began to alarm him, for it was not natural that the senses, one after 
the other, should conspire to deceive him. Raising his eyes, and shad- 
ing them with his hand from the glare of the lamp beside him, he ob- 
served a dusky object advancing towards him with short hops like those 
of a raven. As the apparition approached him, its aspects became more 
terrifying; for it took the unmistakeable form of a human head sepa- 
rated from the trunk and dripping with blood; and when at length, 
with a spring, it bounded upon the table, and rolled about over the pa- 

eYs s@attered on his desk, M. Dessalleux recognized the features of 
Peter Leroux, who no doubt had come to remind him that a good con- 
science is of greater value than eloquence. Overcome by & sensation 
of terror, M. Desalleux fainted. hat morning, at daybreak, he was 
found stretched out insensible on the floor near a little pool of blood, 
which was also found in spots upon his desk, and on the leaves of his 
pleadings. It was supposed, and he took care never to contradict it, 
that he had been seized with a pegiber 9 It is scarcely necessary 
to ad that he was not in a state to speak at the trial, and that all his 
oratorical preparatiors were thrown away. 

Many days passed before the recollection of that terrible night faded 
from the memory of the deputy-prosecutor—many days before he could 
bear to be alone or in the dark without terror. After some months, 
however, the head of Peter Leroux not having repeated its visit, the 
pride of intellect began again to counterbalance the testimony of the 
senses, and again he asked himself, if he had not been mop by them. 
In order more surely to weaken their authority, which all his reason- 

ings had not been able entirely to overcome, he called to his aid the 
=~ of his physician, communicating to him in confidence the story 
of his adventure. The doctor, who, by dint of long examining the hu- 
man brain, without discovering the slightest trace of anything resem- 
bling a soul, had come to a learned conviction of materialism, did not 
fail to laugh heartily on listening to the recital of the nocturnal vision. 
This was perhaps the best manner of treating his patient; for by hay- 
ing the appearance of holding his fancy in derision, he forced, as it 
were, his self-esteem to take a part in the cure. Moreover, as may be 
imagined, he did not hesitate to explain to his patient, that his hallu- 
cination proceeded from an over-tension of the cerebral fibre, followed 
by congestion and evacuation of blood, which had been the causes of his 
seeing precisely what he had not seen Powerfully reassured by this 
consultation, and as no accident happened to coutepltios its correctness, 
M. Desalleux by degrees regained his serenity of mind, and gradually 
returned to his former habits—modifying them simply insomuch that 
he laboured with an application somewhat less severe, and indulged, at 
the doctor’s suggestion, in some of those amusements of life which he 
had hitherto totally neglected. 

M. Desalleux thought of a wife, and no man was more in a position 
than he to secure a good match; for, without speaking of personal ad- 
vantages, the fame of his oratorical successes, and perhaps, more still, 
the little anxiety which he displayed for any other kind of success, had 
rendered him the object of more than one lady’s ambition. But there 
was in the bent of his life something too positive for him to ccnsent 
that even the love of a woman should find a place there unconditionally. 
Among the hearts which seemed ready to bestow themselves upon him, 
he calculated which was the particular one whose good-will was best 
supported by money, useful relations, and other social advantages. 
The first part of his romance being thus settled, he saw without regret 
that the bride who would bring him all these, was a young girl, witty, 
and of elegant exterior; whereupon he set about falling in love with 
her with all the passion of which he was capable, and with the appro- 
bation of her family, uatil at length a marriage was determined upon. 

Orleans had not, for a long time, seen a prettier bride than that of 
M. Desalleux ; nor a family more happy than that of M. Desalleux ; 
nor a wedding-ball so joyous and brilliant as that of M. Desalleux. 
That night he thought no more of his ambition; he lived only in the 
present According to French custom, the guests remained until a late 
hour. Imprisoned in a corner of the saloon by a barrister, who had 
taken that opportune moment to recommend a case to him, the bride- 
groom looked, from time to time, at the time-piece, which pointed to a 
quarter to two. He had also remarked, that twice within a short time 
the mother of the bride had approached her, and whispered in her ear, 
and that the latter had replied with anair of confusion. Suddenly, at 
the conclusion of a contra dance, he perceived, by a certain whispering 
that ran through the assembly, that something important was 
on. Casting his eyes, while the barrister continued to talk to him, 
upon the seats which his wife and her ladies of honour had ocoupied 
during the whole evening, he perceived that they were empty ; where- 
upon the grave deputy-prosecutor cutting short, as most men would 
have done under the circumstances, the argument of the barrister, ad- 
vanced by a clever series of manceavres towards the door of the apart- 
ment; and at the moment when some domestics entered refresh- 
ments, glided out, in the fond and mistaken belief than no one had 
remarked him. 

At the door of the nuptial chamber he met his mother-in-law, who 
was retiring with the various dignitaries, whose nce had been 
considered necessary, as well as some matrons who had joined the 
cortege. Pressing his hand, and with a faltering voice, the mother 
whispered to him a few words, and it was understood that she spoke of 
her daughter. M. Desalleux, smiling, replied with some affectionate 

hrases. Most assuredly in that moment he was not thinking of poor 

eter Leroux. 

At the moment of closing the door of the chamber, the bride was al- 
ready abed. He remarked, what red to him strange, that the 





curtains of her bed were drawn. The room was quite silent. 
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The stillness, and the strange fact of the close-drawn curtains em- 
him. His heart beat violently. He looked around, and re- 
marked her dress and al] her wedding-ornaments lying arcund him, 
with a ful air of negligence, in varions parts of the room. With 
a falte voice he called upon his bride by name. Having no reply, 
he returned, perhaps to gain time, towards the door, assured himself 
that it was well fastened, then approaching the bed, he opened the cur- 
tains gently. . Th 
By the = light of the lamp suspended from the ceiling, a 
lar vision presented itself to bis eyes. Near his fiancée, who was 
fast asleep, the head of a man with black hair was lying on the white 
pillow. Was he again the victim of an error of the senses, or had some 
usurper daréd to occupy his place? At all events, his substitute took 
little notice of him; for, as well as his wife, he was sound asleep, with 
his face turned towards the bottom of the alcove. In the moment when 
M. Desalleux leaned over the bed, to examine the features of this sin- 
ular intruder, a long sigh, like that of a man awaking from slumber, 
Broke the silence of the chamber; and at the same time the head of the 
stranger turning towards him, he recognised the face of Peter Leroux 
staring at him, with that very look of stupified astonishment with 
which for two hours the unlucky ploughman had listened to his bril- 
liant discourse in the criminal court of Orleans. , 

Perhaps, on any other occasion, the deputy-prosecutor, on finding 
himself a second time visited by this horrible vision, would have sus- 
— that he had been guilty of some wicked action, for which he was 

oomed to this persecution: his conscience, if he had taken the trouble 
to cross-examine it, would have very soon told him what was his crime, 
in which case, being a good Catholic, he would perhaps have gone out 
and locked the door of the haunted room until morning, when he would 
have immediately ordered a mass for the repose of the soul of Peter 
Leroux i by ae of = — ? ——. to - a for 
r prisoners of justice, he might, perhaps, have regained his tran- 
vaillity of mind, and escaped for ever from the annoyance to which he 
had been subjected. At such a time, however, he felt more irritation 
than remorse; and he accordingly endeavoured to seize the intruder 
by the hair, and drag him from his resting-place. At the first move- 
ment that he made, however, the head, understanding his intentions, 
began to grind its teeth, and as he sttetched out his hand, the bride- 
m felt himself severely bitten. The pain of his wound increased 
Fis rage. He looked around for some weapon, went to the fireplace and 
seized a bar of steel which served to support the fire-irons, then re- 
turned, and striking several times upon the bed with all his force, 
endeavoured to destroy his hideous visitor. But the head, ducking 
and bobbing like the white gentleman with black spots, whom Punch 
has never been able to touch, dexterously slipped aside at every blow, 
which descended harmlessly upon the bed-cluthes. For several mi- 
nutes the furious bridegroom continued to waste his strength in this 
manner, when, springing with an extraordinary bound, the head passed 
over the shoulder of its adversary, and disappeared behind him before 
he could observe by what way it had escaped. 

After a careful search, and considerable raking in corners with the 
bar of steel, finding himself at leagth master of the field of battle, the 
deputy-prosecutor returned to the bed. The bride was still miracu- 
lously asleep; and, to his horror, he perceived, on lifting the coverlet, 
that she was lying ina pool of blood, left no doubt by the bleeding 
head. Misfortunes never come alone: while seeking for a cloth about 
the chamber, he struck the lamp with his forehead, and extinguished 


Meanwhile the night was advancing; already the window of the 
chamber began to glimmer with the coming day. Furious with the ob- 
stacles which heaven and earth seemed to set in his way, the deputy- 
prosecutor determined to solve the mystery. Approaching the bed 
again, he called upon his bride by the tenderest names, and endea- 
voured to awake her, yet she continued to sleep. Taking her in his 
arms, he embraced her passionately ; but she slept on, and appeared 
insensible to ail his caresses. What could this mean? Was it the 
feint of a bashful girl, or was he himself dreaming? It was growing 
lighter ; and in the hope of dispelling the odious enchantments with 
which he was surrounded, M. Desalleux went to the window, and drew 





aside the blinds and curtains to let in the new day. Then the unhappy 
lawyer perceived for the first time why the blood refused to be dried 
up. Blinded by his anger in his combat with the head of Peter Leroux, 
and while he had supposed himself to be chastising his disturber, he 
had, in fact, been striking the head of his unfortunate bride. The 
blows had been dealt so quickly and with such violence, that she had 
died without a sigh, or, peuhage, without her assailant’s hearing one, 
in the fury of the struggle. 

We leave to m pear to explain this phenomenon; but on seeing 
that he had killed his bride, he was seized with a violent fit of laughter, 
which attracted the attention of his mother-in-law, who knocked gently 
at the door, and desired to know the cause of the disturbance. On 
hearing the voice of the mother of his wife, his terrible gaiety increased. 
Running to open the door, he seized her by the arm, and drawing her 
to the side of the bed, pulled back the curtains, and revealed to her 
the terrible spectacle; after which his laughter grew still more furious, 
until at length he sank exhausted on the floor. 

Alarmed at the shrieks of the mother, all the inmates of the house 
became witnesses of the scene, the report of which spread rapidly 
through the city. The same morning, upon a warrant from the pro- 
cureur-general, M. Desalleux was conducted to the criminal prison of 
Orleans ; and it has since been remarked, as a singular coincidence, 
that his cell was the same that had been occupied by Peter Leroux up 
to the day of his execution. 

The end of the deputy-prosecutor, however, was a little less tragic. 
Declared by the unanimous testimony of the physicians to be insane, 
the man who had dreamed of moving the world with his eloquence, was 
conducted to the hospital for lunatics, and for more than six months 
kept chained in a dark cell, as in the good old times. At the end of 

time, however, as he appeared to be no longer dangerous, his 
chains were removed, and he was subjected to milder treatment. 

As soon as he recovered his liberty, a strange delusion took posses- 
sion of him, which did not leave him until he died. He fancied himself 
a tight-rope dancer, and from morning to night danced with the ges- 
tures and movements of a man who holds a balancing-rod, and walks 
upon a cord. ‘ 

If any one visiting the city of Orleans would take the trouble to in- 
quire of M. Troisétoiles, landlord of the Hotel Aux Clés de la Ville, in 
the Place du Marche, he would obtain a confirmation of the truth of 
this history, together with many other facts and circumstances, colla- 
teral and ramificatory, concerning the bride and bridegroom, their re- 
lations and friends, which we have not thought necessary to state. 
With regard, however, to the tragic event which we have last described, 
M. Troisetoiles will simply relate what is known to the world on the 
subject—namely, that the deputy- prosecutor, being injured in mind by 
overstudy and application to business, knocked out his wife’s brains on 
her wedding-night. We, however, eet we decline to mention our 
sources of information, have been enabled to give the private and se- 
cret maeey of the tragedy, for the truth of which we are equally able 
to vouch. 

A bookseller in Orleans, sometime afterwards, conceived the idea of 
collecting and publishing a volume of the speeches which he had pro- 
nounced during his short but brilliant oratorical career. Three edi- 
tions were exhausted successively, and not long since a fourth was 
announced.— Chambers. 


UNDERWRITING. 
* Who is Lloyd ?” 


In common with thousands of others I have often asked this question, 
while reading in the newspapers of terrible disasters at sea, of loss of 
noble, richly-freighted ships and richer human lives, of damage done 
to cargoes, of wrecks found floating on the waste of waters, far at sea, 
of solitary spars, or empty casks picked op on foreign shore: I had 
Tread, too, with gladdened heart—and who has not ?—of ships arrived 
in far-off colonies or Indian ports, with some dear friends on board, and 
all reported well. 

He must be a most wonderfulfman, this Lloyd, whose Shipping Lists 
supply all this intelligence. Is he some active and wealthy ship- broker, 
& native of Wales, wearing a Welsh wig, and busily occupied with long 
lists of ships in some little dark dusty office, somewhere down by Cus- 
tom House Quay? Nobody could tell me, soI resolved to make Mr. 
Lloyd’s acquaintance, and to learn from his own lips how he contrived 
to gather together such a mass of intelligence as he does gather within 
the space of twenty-four hours. 

My inquiries led me to the Royal Exchange, where I was told I 
should find Lloyd’s, and where at the end of half an hour of question- 
ing, I actually discovered two gigantic doors, with the sought for word 
blazoned over them in burnished brass. The doors were flung wide 
open, as though one or two ships were going to be launched through 
them very shortly. Before me, as I entered, rose a noble flight of 
stairs, as wide almost as a frigate’s deck, and up and down these Titan 
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stones rushed past me scores of e in half-abstracted mood. I could 
have imagined that the men I met rushing out had just heard of some 
fearful shipwreck, involving the loss of all their worldly Tes pe 
were it not that those who entered seemed to be quite as alarmed and 
hurried. At the top of this splendid stone staircase is a lofty room, 
somewhat circular fn shape, and containing numerous doors, which 
were guarded by two formidable-looking men in red cloaks; of one of 
these I inquired for the proprietor, and was thereupon referred to the 
Secretary’s office, a suite of quiet, elegant rooms. 

The information I gathered in these offices may be classed under 
three heads: the objects and history of Lloyd’s; the external agencies 
by which it is brought into action; the internal arrangements, by 
means of which its varied intelligence is received, digested, arranged 
and, finally, disseminated. 

The Society of Underwriters or Marine Insurers, now known by the 
designation of Lloyd’s, appears to be one of the oldest associations ex- 
tant. The system of insuring shippers of goods as well as owners of 
ships a losses at sea, may be traced as long back as the reign of 
Edward the Sixth—probably still farther; although that is the date of 
the oldest record of such a practice to be found amongst the State Pa- 
pers. In the preamble to statute 43rd of Elizabeth, marine insurance 
is mentioned as “‘an usage time out of mind.” At these periods, the 
merchants and others who insured or underwrote policies, assembled 
at the “ exchange-house” in Lombard street long before the old Royal 
Exchange was built. After the Great Fire of London, the Society of 
Underwriters assembled for the purpose of business at a coffee- house 
in Lombard-street, and afterwards in Pope’s Head Alley, kept by a 
person named Lloyd—hence the present designation of the body; and 
they appear to have remained guests of Mr. Lloyd until the year 1774, 
when they once more took up their quarters in the Royal Exchange, to 
be again burnt out in 1838. 

At present the institution numbers two hundred and seventeen un- 
derwriters, one thousand three hundred and sixty eight members and 
substitutes, and five hundred and three subscribers to the merchants’ 
room, who pay yearly subscriptions varying from ten guineas to two 
uineas; these with entrance fees, make up about nine thousand six 

undred pounds yearly.—Besides this source of income, Lloyd’s re- 
ceives two hundred pounds a year from each of the five principal 
Assurance Companies, besides various yearly sums from Dock Com- 
panies and sale-rooms, as well as from the editors of such daily papers 
as have the privilege of early copies of shipping intelligence, making 
up a total annual income of about twelve thousand pounds. The wealth 
and liberality of this body may be estimated by the fact, that at the 
— when this country was threatened with an invasion from Napo- 

eon, @ sum amounting to twenty thousand peg and afterwards 
made thirty-five thousand pounds, was devoted by Lloyd’s towards the 
formation oi what has since been termed the Patriotic Fund, for the 
relief of sufferers in the war and their families. Besides this noble 
gift, the committee has at various times presented nineteen thousand 
pounds to charitable and patriotic funds. 

Let us see now by what machinery this institution is enabled at 
nearly all times to command the very earliest and best information re- 
lative to shipping and cargoes at every part of the civilized world. This 
is effected by agents, who are located at each port of note in the four 
quarters of the globe ; no maritime town of any consequence is without 
a Lloyd's agent; and, although no salary attaches to these offices—cer- 
tain casual fees alone forming their remuneration—so anxiously are 
they coveted, as bestowing a certain degree of respectability, that it is 
a frequent occurrence for as many as fifty applications to be made on 
the occasion of a vacancy. It is the duty of these agents to report by 
every mail or post the arrivals and departures of ships ; all accidents 
or disasters relative to shipping or cargoes ; the appearance of enemies’ 
cruisers in time of war; to render assistance to masters of vessels in 
case of difficulty or danger, to furnish certificates of damage to goods 
or vessels, and generally to furnish every kind of information likely to 
prove of service to the underwriters of Lloyd’s 

The number of Lloyd’s agents in foreign and colonial ports is two 
hundred and ninety-six; these are chiefly mercantile men; and, not 
unfrequently, the British Consul at a foreign port is selected to perform 
the duty of agent. 

In the United Kingdom—from the fact of the very dangerous charac- 
ter of most of the sea-coast, and the multitudinous arrivals and depar- 
tures—the agents amount to no less than one hundred and forty-seven, 
or one half as many as throughout the rest of the world. To facilitate 

and simplify the duties of these home agents, the entire coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland have been divided into certain portions, from point 
to point, within which each agent has his functions as accurately de- 
fined as have our county magistrates in matters of police. It must be 
at once apparent that in such serious matters as shipwrecks or other 
accidents of the sea, it could not be permitted for the least shadow of 
doubt to exist in the mind of an agent as to any such disaster happen- 
ing in his or his neighbour’s district. 

In this way England, Wales, and Scotland are divided into one hun- 
dred and twenty-three agencies. No.1 of this list extends from the 
eastern limits of the parish of Gravesend to the west entrance of Fa- 
versham Creek ; No. 2 extends from the east entrance of Faversham 
Creek to Reculver Church. The districts are carried thus quite round 
the Kingdom, taking in the Channel Islands and those to the north of 
Scotland, and returning back to the other bank of the Thames as far 
as Southend Pier, which is the last agency. In Ireland the same divi- 
sion is observed—the duties, however, are there discharged by twenty- 
four agents. 

It becomes the duty of all these four hundred and forty three agents, 
at home and abroad, to ascertain the particulars of every casualty of 
any kind occurring within their respective agencies to ships or cargoes, 
and to report the same with the least possible delay to the Secretary 
of Lloyd’s. The necessity which exists for such early and authentic 
intelligence will be apparent, when it is remembered that both ships 
and goods are frequently insured long after their departure from the 
country, and in the event of a vessel not having been heard of at the 
expected period, insurances effected upon her are often increased, of 
course at a much higher rate in proportion to the supposed risk of the 
transaction. 

The home establishment consists of a suite of rooms set apart for the 
use of the Committee and officers; and another range of apartments 
appropriated to the various subscribers to Lloyd’s, in the Royal Ex- 
change. There are, of course, a secretary’s room, clerks’, and waiting 
rooms, committee and record rooms, as well as an admirably arranged 
lavatory. The public apartments consist of five rooms. The largest 
of them is the underwriting room, where the underwriters and brokers 
transact the multifarious business connected with marine insurances. 
It is a busy scene towards the afternoon, when persons willing to take 
risks of insurance deal, through the medium of brokers, with those 
who have ships or cargoesto insure. Itis quite impossible to form any 
accurate estimate of the value of property, of all kinds, insured through 
the year by means of underwriting at Lloyd's: it may be sufficient to 
observe, however, that by far the greatest portion of British shipping 
and goods imported into and exported from this country, as well as into 
and from many foreign countries, are here insured. The insurances of 

America, France, Germany, Spain, and indeed of all other trading na- 
tions, are principally effected through the instrumentality of this one 
body. No other country possesses such an institution. There is, in- 
deed, the “ Austrian Lloyd’s,” but much less important in nature and 
extent than ours 

It may be readily imagined that with agencies spread over the four 
quarters of the globe, with mails constantly arriving from beyond sea, 
the amount of correspondence involved in getting together the shipping 
news of the world, whieh L/oyd’s List really is, must be very consider- 
able, and oftentimes exceedingly heavy. In the Winter and Spring 
months, the advices of casualties multiply ; and, or the arrival of an 
Indian or American mail, the work is necessarily muchincreased. By 
special arrangements made with the Post Office, all letters and packets 
addressed to Lloyd’s are promptly delivered to their messengers. Rail- 
ways and steamboats are not rapid enough for the news which hasto be 
transmitted from various parts of the coast, relative to shipping. The 
electric telegraph is in daily use during stormy weather; and a few 
hastily deciphered words received at the telegraphic branch, at one 
end of the merchant's room, frequently chronicles the loss of thousands 
of pounds to the busy men around. 

At half past eight in the morning, the opening of the first receipt of 
letters commences. By a well digested method, the clerk who opens 
them assorts them as to locality, and others immediately begin the work 
of copying the various names, dates, and incidents. So rapidly and 
systematically is this done, that by ten o’clock—when men of business 
are generally at their offices—a perfect list of arrivals, &c , is made up 
and posted in one of the public rooms. Simultaneously with this regis 
tering, the list is put into type at Lloyd's printing office below, and 
rough copies, printed on slips of paper, which are marked with the 
hour and minute when issued: and these, which form the foundation of 





the daily list published in the afternoon, are dispatched to the several 


ee 
Assurance Companies, as well as posted in the reading-r , 
so that any error in names, or qharaien, may be ey — me vg 
before the perfect and final list be published. Inasmuch, as mails ar’ 
rive in London Juring all hours of the day, a succession of these sli 
are ee ag and issued until a late hour in the afternoon. Ps 

Lloyd's Books, which are, in fact, transcripts of these slips, are kept 
closely written up as intelligence comes to hand. They are placed in 
He a are parts of the underwriting room, and are, of necessity 
highly interesting to all persons connected with the shipping interest. 
In former days, every item of intelligence was posted in these huge 
volumes in the order in which they were received, the accidents and 
disasters being distinguished by having the words written in large cha- 
racters, or double lines, as they were technically called. Now, how- 
ever, that the business of this establishment has so largely increased 
it has been found expedient to adopt something of classification, in 
order to facilitate the researches of underwriters and others through 
such a mass of intelligence. The lists, which also contain the sailings 
and speakings at sea, are therefore transcribed into the two distinct 
volumes : the one, containing arrivals in all parts of the world, is called 
the Arrivals’ Book: the other, recording losses and casualties, is 
termed the Loss Book. 

Towards the afternoon, the various printed slips, with any corrections 
that may be needed, together with all electric dispatches received, are 
thrown together, and thus form the daily publication known as Lloyd's 
List. Occasionally, shipping news is received by other parties, and 
communicated to Lloyd’s, in which case such advice is embodied in their 
list.—So well known are the facilities of this Society for collecting 
first-rate intelligence, that the Admiralty and the East India Company 
soenenity received the earliest intelligence through the medium of 

oyd’s. 

With this daily distribution of intelligence, the labours of the Secre- 
tary and his staff, however, are by no means completed. The geogra- 
er arrangement of shipping news, in a series of carefully digested 

ooks, is found most useful to parties making inquiries respecting ves- 
sels, the names of which may be in question, but whose ports of des- 
tination are known; they are of service, too, as at once indicating the 
shipping transactions of the several ports of the world. One of the 
most laborious, however, of the daily tasks at Lloyd’s, is that of writ- 
ing up the enormous indexes tothe Shipping Lists. These are contained 
in four thick folio volumes, embracing the names of all ships known at 
Lloyd’s from A to Z. The object of these indexes is to enable persons 
to trace out the several voyages of any known vessel, or the particular 
date of the departure or arrival of any ship from or at any particular 
port in years past. Such date is needed more frequently than might 
be supposed. For instance we will suppose a shipper wishes to forward 
goods to Calcutta by a fast-sailing vessel; several are named to him 
as taking in cargo, but he cannot ascertain which of them is likely to 
make the best run out. To satisfy himself upon this point, he turns to 
Lloyd’s Indexes, and there he finds against the name of each ship long 
lines of abbreviations and figures in black andred inks. These abbre- 
viations notify the port, the date, and the particular column of a par- 
ticular issue of Lloyd’s List in which these several movements may be 
found recorded ; and, to simplify this data still more completely, the 
notices of arrivals are in black ink: those of departures or casualties 
areinred. In this way may be found recorded the passages of every 
vessel known, to commence from the date of its maiden voyage until it 
be at last entered (in red) as having foundered. It may be mentioned 
that these Indexes contain the names of forty thousand sea-going ships, 
our coasters not being included among them.—So greatly has the ship- 
ping of the world increased of late years—especially that of Great 
Britain—that the task of writing up these Indexes, which a dozen 
years since occupied one person for about six hours, is now the work of 
two index keepers from morning until the close of the office. 

In addition to the supervision of this mass of daily labour, the Se- 
cretary has not only to keep up the ordinary correspondence with 
agents in all parts of the world, but to satisfy persons making enqui- 
ries respecting the fate of some ship or some friend—a passenger or 
sailor by a vessel not heard of for a long period. To reply to these is 
certainly no portion of the duties of Lloyd’s Secretary ; yet the arrange- 
ments made enable him to attend to these letters, and to afford valuable 
and interesting information. It must be obvious that, from the very 
nature and extent of the details of these operations, each day must 
necessarily see its own work brought to a termination; a single day’s 
arrears would fling the establishment into irretrievable confusion, and 
seriously impair its usefulness ; and this is so well understood, tbat, 
let the amount of labour be what it may, all remain at their posts un- 
til the last stroke of the pen has been made. 

The progresss of an institution such as this, marching onwards and 
expanding with the pressure of the times, may well serve to indicate 
the growth of commerce, not only in our own land, but throughout the 
civilized world. Now, the oldest published Lioyd’s List in existence 
bears date 1745, and is in possession of the Committee of Lloyd's, being 
somewhat more than a century old. Weare thus enabled to draw a 
tolerably accurate comparison between the ehipping operations of the 
middle of the last century and the middle of the present century. 

The old L/oyd’s List appears to have been the last that was published 
once in the week; it is printed on a narrow slip of paper about a foot 
in length ; and, besides containing the price of bullion and the stocks, 
gives the rates of exchange on foreign countries ; these are on one side. 
On the reverse is what was then termed the ‘‘ Marine List,” which 
gives a list of twenty-three arrivals and twelve Jepartures at English 
ports, with thirty four ships at anchor in the Downs. There are also 
notices of four arrivals in Irish and foreign ports, with advice of three 
British ships taken by the enemy’s privateers. Turning from thie 
document, which gives a week’s news, to ore of the year 1800, published 
daily, we find it contains on an average, notices of seventy-five ships. 
This was in time of war: and, comparing numbers, we find the ships 
noticed as ten to one against the previous date. Following up the 
comparison, we turn toa Lloyd's List for 1850: one of the fullest of 
these covered fifteen pages in the Arrivals and Loss books for one day, 
giving the names of about four hundred and sixty vessels, being six 
times the number of those in 1800, and as numerous as the lists of one 
entire year in the previous century. ‘ , 

A just idea of the importance attaching to shipping advices by under- 
writers and others, may be formed from the number of casualties of all 
kinds occurring on the seas in all parts. The documens existing at 
Lloyd’s show these were, in the year 1847, not less than about two 
thousand two hundred; of which as many as eight hundred were in- 
stances of ships abandoned at sea, or wrecked. In 1850, the total 
casualties of all descriptions was still heavier, having been about three 
thousand six hundred. These figures do not include steam vessels, the 
casualties relating to which were seventy one in 1847, and one hun- 
dred and eight in 1850. 

Amongst the casualties, there were in the year 1847, not less than 
forty-nine ships reported as having put to sea, of which no further ti- 
dings were heard; these must, of course, have gone down with al} 
hands. To estimate the value of property thus totally lost in each 
year would be a matter of considerable difficulty; yet we may arrive at 
an approximation. If we value each of the eight hundred total losses 
in 1847, with their cargoes, at an average of only three thousand 
pounds each, we shall find the loss to amount to about two millions and 
a halfsterling! Continuing this estimate to 1850, we might by a sim- 
ilar mode of calculation, make the total of losses sustained by the un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s and elsewhere, on the three thousand six hundred 
casualties in that year, amount to between four and five millious ster- 
ling! 

: however, as is the amount of property in constant jeopardy. 
and heavy as are the yearly losses on the high seas, the Committee of 
Lloyd’s give not all their care to these things: human life claims their 
frequent sympathy, and these gentlemen find the time and the will, 
amidst their many duties, to bestow kindly aid to sufferers of many 
classes. Not only do they contribute to hospitals for the relief of sea- 
men, and to the maintenance of life boats along our dangerous coasts, 
but they extend rewards, to such as, at risk to themselves, save, or 
attempt to save life from shipwrecks. In some cases money is given, 
but where that would be unnecessary, or when some more lasting me- 
morial of courageous humanity would be more highly esteemed, a medal 
is awarded. This is cast in bronze and silver, and given according to 
the station in life or degree of merit of each particular case. Since the 
first award of these medals in 1837, forty of them have been thus be- 
— the sketch attempted to be given, may be seen of what import- 
ance and value is this body of underwriters. Howit bas grown — 
the growing wants of the age, and anticipated every new or ——. * 
mand upon its energies. How Governments and chartered bodies loo 
to it for feithfel, casiy oa How none concerned in commerce can 
ive or thrive without its aid. : 

Mike the human body, with its many veins and nerves, it feels — 
least disturbance in the distant corners of the earth. Not a storm cs 
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can rush through Eastern seas, without a chronicle at 
Lids. * Bvery gale, every squall, let it be where it may, is felt at 
Lloyd’s. The smallest craft that tempts the mighty seas leaves those 
at home who track it on its way with anxious, robbing hearts ; and 
when in some fierce storm it founders far from land, and its lost sailor 
sinks with bubbling groan, itis not soon forgotten ; there are those who, 
hoping against hope, look long, though vainly, in each coming mail for 
tidings which will never come; and, when long months have passed, 
the name is scored from off the books at Lloyd’s.—Household Words. 





AMONG THE MOORS. 
THE LEGEND OF THE CASTLE. 


Notwithstanding its proximity to Gibraltar, and the constant inter- 
course and commerce es up with Europeans, Tangier preserves its 
primitive appearance and bears the stamp of a thoroughly Moorish 
town. Like most Moslem cities it is surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
and the ride of a few miles will reward the tourist with some very 

retty scenery. There is work, too, for the antiquary round about 

angier. Ruins of cities, remains of a Roman aqueduct, traces of the 
Portuguese dominion, strange tombs of warrior saints who fell in bat- 
tle, are to be visited. To the north, also, near the sea, there stand the 
ruins of an old castle, famous as having once been the retreat of a bold 
chieftain who rebelled against the Sultan. This ruin, with portions of 
its massive outer wall yet standing, covers a large extent of ground, 
and used frequently to be the destination of my morning rides. Day 
after day, when riding listlessly through the neighbouring lanes. be- 
tween hedges of the aloe and prickly pear, my horse paused at the old 
castle, and I went in to raise a panic among bats and owls that were 
disturbed by my wandering among its gloomy passages and desolate 
old halls. 

A very matter-of-fact soldier had, for a tong Be, been the attendant 
on our rides—for it is unsafe to trespass far beyond the town without 
@ guard ; this gentleman had not a word wherewith to satisfy my curi- 
osity, or gratify my feminine desire to provide every ruin with its 
legend. A change of guide, however, brought me at last under the 
shadow of a charming fellow, a battered, tale-telling old hunter, named 
Shebah, or the Lion, no doubt from his courage. His conversation was 
stocked largely with magicians, genii, and enchanted castles, which he 
built up with much gorgeousness of detail, yet speaking always with 
@ certain dignified simplicity and a peculiarity of idiom that gave a 
piquant relish to the richness of the diet upon which my ears were 


ut. 
. One bright September morning, as a small party of us rested on a 
gtassy spot on what perhaps had been the tilt- yard of the castle before- 
mentioned, enjoying a cool pic-nic breakfast, the old hunter sat cross- 
legged in our neighbourhood, with his long gun beside him and a knife 
glittering in his belt, looking with grave wistfulness at the sparkle of 
our wine, and wrestling mentally, perhaps, with the hard veto of his 

rophet. To console himself, he lifted up his voice and told us all he 
a about surrounding objects, sliding eventually into what he called 
the Legend of the castle. I really cannot repeat it after him in his own 
gorgeous words, that sounded very well upon his lips under the Moorish 
castle walls, but would trip less successfully from mine in England 
I will tell the story as I can, beginning properly with Once upon a 
Time. 

Once upon a time when this castle, now decayed, was a strong fort- 
ress, there dwelt in it a certain Arab chief named Muley ben Abel, 
alias Al Zagal, or the Valiant. Al Zagal’s valour was not tempered 
with mercy, and he was by no means universally esteemed by all who 
knew him. The two half-brothers of Al Zagal were, however, known 
as the Good Lords, and the public preference of these two brothers 
caused their sudden disappearance. They were followed out of the 
world by their father, Ibn Amir, when he was a man still in the prime 
of life. Al Zagal had, after this time, many fingers pointed at him, 
and became so greatly dreaded by the people that he was not unwilling 
to give them other cause for dread He began accordingly to prey upon 
the country people, and the Sultan, being busy in a war with mountain 
tribes, had neither time nor inclination to put any check on his proceed- 
ings. So Al Zagal collected a troop of black warriors, witb consciences 
of a like colour with their shins, and levied black mail on all travellers 
and merchants as they passed on their way to Granada, “‘ which then,” 
said the hunter, ‘* our people possessed, and, by the blessing of Allah, 
will again possess.” The Moors faithfully believe that they shall in 
due time re-conquer Spain; and many families of note, tracing descent 
from Moors of Granada, still keep the keys of houses, and the title- 
deeds of lands held by their ancestors, ready to be produced in the 
good time that is coming. Every Friday the Imaums in the mosque 
pray for the consummation so devoutly wished. 

Al Zagal and his black guards did more mischief than a herd of 
wolves among the surrounding hamlets, and their den came to be called 
accordingly the Black Castle. The robbers would sweep by in the night, 
like a hot wind, from the desert, and leave everything destroyed upon 
their track. 

Now it so happened that the sheik of a small mountain village, dis- 
tant about half a day’s journey from the Black Castle, (Hamet al Has- 
gan was his nume,) had a fair daughter, the only child left to him by 
thirteen wives, and she was named Lindora. Lindora means light of 
the dawn; and the damsel was as soft, and quiet, and delightful as her 
god-motber, Aurora. Necessarily she was, for is she not the heroine 
of the legend that was told us by the Moorish hunter under the Black 
Castle’s walls? 

Hamet, the father, for the sake of peace and quietness, seeing how 
weak he was, paid a black mail to Al Zagal, that was collected on behalf 
of the castle, at fixed periods, by one of the chief’s swarthy followers. 
It happened that such a messenger one day chanced to behold Lindora 
when she returned from drawing water at the village well. ‘Son of 
Al Hassan,” said the envoy, ‘give me, I pray thee, thy daughter to 
my wife, for the maid finds favour in my sight. I will befriend thee 
with my influence, and cause Al Zagal to remit this tribute ”—** Most 
worthy envoy of the most noble Al Zagal,” said the old man in reply ; 
“many have asked Lindora at my hands in marriage, but she is be- 
trothed to Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, my brother’s son; and when he 
returns from fighting for the Sultan I have promised that they shall be 
wedded. So even the marriage gifts are prepared against his coming. 
Woe is me! I have said it.” 

But the same night, when the inmates of that mountain hamlet were 
asleep, a strong light fell upon their eyes, and shrieks and war.cries 
fell upon their ears, and they awoke to the slaughter, for the band of 
the Black Castle had come down, and fired the village. Young men 
fought, and women fled; but in the morning the hamlet was a ruin far 
behind the backs of the marauders, who drove sheep and oxen on the 
way before them, and with Lindora and her father in the middle of 
their band, marched back to the Black Castle, well content with the 
good stroke of business they had done. 

Several weeks after that night, 2 young Moorish warrior, handsomely 
equipped, attended by about a dozen lances, gallopped up hill towards 
the ruin of Al Hassan’s tents He was an extremely handsome man, 
you may be sure, because he is the hero of the legend. Not having 
expected to find any ruin on the spot, his first impression, when he saw 
no tents, was, that his father’s brother must have struck them, and 
removed into another neighbourhood. Soon, however, he discovered 
marks of fire, and—by the beard of the Prophet!—blood. Need I say 
that the young man was Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, and that his agony 
at this discovery was dreadful? He sent his spears abroad in vain for 
tidings, and then turned his own horse’s head towards Tetuan, the 
nearest town. 

Lindora was at this time, of course, in the Black Castle, imprisoned 
in a lonely tower. The old man, too old to be sold as a slave, would 
have been promptly despatched, if the cries of Lindora for her father 
had not suggested that his life and presence were essential to the pre- 
servation of her beauty. The dark envoy was most instrumental in 
the securing of his safety, but Al Zagal having seen the maiden, who 
had been seized for his envoy’s satisfaction, was desirous, of course, as 
the dullest legend reader would perceive, to add her to the roll of his 
Own wives. 

When Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, knowing nothing of all this, 
reached Tetuan, he went to the house of Al Hadj Halek [bn Abdallah, 
@ famous marabout, and said ** Salaam on Aleekomm! Know, UV holy 
man, that I am come to thee for news, the odour of which would be 
sweet unto my nostrils’ The wise man, having heard his question, 
was able fortunately to return an answer. And the youth said: “I 
will depart this hour again to Fez, and throw myself at the feet of the 
Prince of Believers to ask vengeance ; and it shall come to pass that he 
shall grant me power to lead his warriors against Al Zagal, destroy 
his castle, and deliver Lindora from its walls; for the maiden loves me 
still,’ he added, looking at the hilt of his dagger, in which a large 
opal glittered cheerfully. ‘‘ Tabeeb, farewell! ” 


ing over, shouted to one of his followers : ‘“‘ Asharky, place thyself at 
the head of a score of lances, and ride the country through till thou 
findest a Tabeeb, for the daughter of Al Hassan is possessed.” The 
Tabeeb who was brought declared the maiden to be in the delirium of 
fever ; so thereafter Al Zagal, who by no means desired that she should 
die frequently paced the battlements in a moody way, invoking on her 
case the blessing of the Prophet. 

One day he was awakened from such a reverie by the sound of distant 
tom-toms and cymbals, and looking up he saw the royal banner coming 
down the road from Fez. Bright arms of warriors glittered about it, 
and a dark crowd of country people, that had joined with the great 
army of the Sultan, was shouting his name: they were his debtors 
from the surrounding country, now resolved to take this advantageous 
opportunity of paying him the little things they owed. When the mul- 
titude had halted near the castle walls, a single horseman spurred out 
of the main body—a herald he was—summoning Muley ben Abel, alias 
Al Zagal, to surrender his castle and give up the prisoners therein, 
particularly Lindora and her father, otherwise the Lord Cedi Moham- 
med Ibn Amar, Caliph of the Sultan, was prepared in the Sultan’s name 
to lay siege to its walls. A valorous discussion followed, which was 
closed by a follower of Al Zagal, who with a stone from a sling struck 
the herald on the forehead and unhorsed him. Then the siege com- 
menced, 

The siege was tedious, for the castle walls were thick, but as the 
black band was not accustomed to live pony on short provisions, 
it turned very blue when the wine failed, and became finally seditious. 

Nevertheless the siege was tedious, and Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar 
began to fear the approach of the rainy season and the departure of his 
peasant allies, when one day he saw, in strong relief against the morn- 
ing sky, Lindora and her father let out chained upon the battlements 
of the Black Castle. Al Zagal had an offer of accommodation to sug- 
gest. If the siege were raised he would give 4 his captives for a 
ransom of a thousand mets-kal. If not, he would cut off their heads 
next morning, and throw them down into the camp. 

This threw Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar into great perplexity, for his 

honour as a soldier and his desire as a lover, were played off unpleas- 

antly against each other. While he still pondered in his tent, the tent 

curtain was drawn aside and the dark envoy entered. Cedi Mohammed 

Ibn Amar knew the dark envoy well, although he did not know him as 

the first cause of Lindora’s misery: he knew him only as a doughty 

fighting man throughout the siege. What did the dark envoy want? 

«Son of Amar,” he said, * grant but a free pass to myself and a few 

companions, and the castle shall be delivered up to-night into your 

hands. Al Zagal has wronged me, and the sons of Allah are not able 

to forgive.” ‘*CanI believe this?” ‘‘ Fear not, Cedi; I will remain 

in this tent till my word has been fulfilled. To-night Al Zagal, having 

lulled and deceived thee by this morning’s offer, will make a sally with 

his whole band, and attempt to cut a way to safety for himself and for 

his captives through your unsuspicious ranks. He hopes to get beyond 

the mountains into Rif. His men will divided into two bands, one 

headed by myself, the other by my brother, who will join against him 
at a given signal,” 

‘‘ Fight thine own battles with Al Zaga,” said Cedi Mahommed Ibn 

Amar ;‘*[ will have no traitor for ally.” The youth, nevertheless, 
profited by the dark envoy’s useful information, disseminated itjindus- 

triously throughout his camp. In the night, the castle gates having, 
been thrown open, a band of horsemen passed the drawbridge steal- 

thily with muffled hoofs, formed into rank, and placed their captives in 

the centre. intending to burst in their old way with a sudden cry upon 
the sleeping enemy. ‘‘ By the beard of my father,” said Al Zagal, 
‘* we will yet teach the shepherds what it is to havea lion at bay.” 
He had not long spoken before the lances of the shepherds came upon 
him, and lances of his own troops also were turned againsthim. Seeing 
that he was betrayed, he closed with those men who were faithful to him 
round the captives, and endeavoured to regain the castle; but the en- 

emy possessed the path. There was a terrible fight, and Cedi Moham- 
med riding high among the torches, friends fought against friends, 

Emirs, splendidly caparisoned on Arab steeds, engaged with half clad 
members of the black band, on wiry mountain ponies. Al Zagal, 

through the tumult and the torch. light fighting desperately, succeeded 
with a few followers in forcing a way with Lindora back into the castle, 
of which a large part was already in the hands of the besiegers. He 
secured Lindora in a secret room, and then descending through dark 
vaults and passages to a magazine that had long been prepared for any 
such occasion, added arson to his other crimes. The savage horror 
of the scene was at its highest as the flames leaped their highest up 
into the night. The red blaze was a pleasant beacon-fire to men who, 
waking up by chance in distant places, said it mvst be the Black Castle 
that was then on fire, and so there would be peace again upon their 
tents now that the Black Castle was destroyed. 

But among the blazing ruins the strife still went on. The bandof 
Al Zagal had their lives to sell, and valued their livesdearly. ‘ There 
is one chance more,” said Al Zagal to a gigantic black who had been 
unhorsed in the struggle; ‘‘ let us mount the first horses we can get, 
and we may yet escape beyond the mountains into Rif.”” Al Zagal had 
soon furced an Emir from his charger, and was darting from the castle 
when the dark envoy confrontedhim. ‘Know me!” thechief said; ‘I 
am Al Zagal.” But the dark envoy struck him, bidding him die like 
a dog; and after a great struggle he did die, like a brave dog, fighting 
gallantly. But the dark envoy had fought for Lindora, and had made 
Lindora his war-cry in the act of treason. Down there came therefore, 
in wrath, upon the head of the dark envoy the sword of Cedi Moham- 
med Ibn Amar. There was another desperate encounter, and I sup- 
pose no shrewdness could discover which of the two combatants was 
killed. 

Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar rushed, at great peril of his life, among 
the chambers of the burning castle seeking his Lindora. In the up- 
permost appartment of the western tower, still spared from the flames, 
he found her stretched upon a low divan, pale and dishevelled, almost 
senseless. Her lover carried her among the ruins to a resting-place 
upon the trampled, blood-stained grass, and there under the fresh 
breeze of early morning she revived : ‘‘I am indeed saved by thy hand; 
O my beloved, Allah hath heard my prayers, and great is my reward. 
To-morrow I sleep with my fathers and see thee no more.” The light 
of the dawn was on her face ‘‘Lindora!” the youth cried, with a 
sudden fear, ‘*‘ Lindora! speak to me egain!’ He looked at the opal in 
his dagger, which for an instant shot forth rays, and then its light de- 
parted : it became adull, deadstone The soul of Lindora, light of the 
dawn, had left that couch of trampled grass and blood, and floated forth 
into the morning sky. 

*“* And what became of her lover?” I inquired of the old hunter, 
who appeared disposed to make an end at this part of the tale, whereas 
I desire always to know distinctly what becomes of every one. We 
were told in reply, that some said he died at the storming of the castle, 
some said that he went to Granada and fought in a reckless way, be- 
came a great man, and never smiled and never married; but the old 
hunter himself inclined to think that he abandoned war, and being 
a caliph married largely, and escaped the observation of the world by 
being overmuch secluded in his harem. 

We requested the old huntsman not to kill Lindora when he told the 
story next. He listened gravely, and replied, with more reproof in his 
looks than in his voice, that Lindora had become possessed—that is to 
say, mentally deranged—and in that state, according to his faith, she 
was regarded as a saint, and sacred to every good Moslem. It was 
therefore good that she should in that state be compensated for her 
troubles by a certain passage into heaven. 











SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF A DUTCH PAINTER 

Yellow, thumbed, devastated by flies and time, stained with spots of 
oil and varnish, broken- backed, dog’s eared —a scurvy, lazarhouse copy 
which no bookstall-keeper would look at, and at which the meanest of 
buttermen would turn up his nose—I have a book which I love. It is 
the Reverend Mr. Pilkington, his Dictionary of Painters. You know 
it, oh ye amateurs and cognoscenti in the fine arts, seeking to verify 
the masters and the dates of your favourite canvasses. You know it, 
ye industrials of Cawdor Street, for it is your grand book of reference, 
when your employé Smith, painting a Holy Family and affixing thereto 
the signature (pious fraud!) of Dominichino or Zarbaran, runs the 
risk, if to the signature he adds a date, of making a slight mistake in 
chronology and dating his work fifty years or so before the painter's 
birth, or after his death. I have seen, ere now, an original Rembrandt 
(with a flourish to the R at which the boldest of sceptics would not dare 
to cavil), dated 1560. I know my Pilkington well, and of old, and I 
love it, for it is full of shadows. I can keep good shadowy company 
with it; now with the é/ie—the R. A's of the old masters: Titian in 
the Mocenigo Palace receiving his pencil from the hands of Charles the 





_ Lindora was at that time in her lonely tower, shrieking with but 
little intermission. Al Zagal appeared on the battlements, and lean- 
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around, and his glorious Transfiguration at the bed-head ;—now, with 

the less prominent celebrities: jovial, clever, worthless Adrian Brou- 

wer; Gisn Bellini,so meek, so mild, and vad og tk honest Peter Claes, 

so great in painting pots and pans and -brooms ; stolid old Dirk 

Stoop the battle painter. 

. Turn again, Pilkington, and let me summon the shadow of Peter de 
aar. 

We are in Rome, in the year of grace sixteen hundred and twenty- 
three, and in a house in the Strada Vecchia. Light steals, with no 
garish glitter but with a chastened mellowed softness, through a soli- 
tary window into a grand old room. Not but what there be other win- 
dows, and large ones too: but they are all fastened and curtained up, 
that so snuch light as is needed, and no more, shall enter the painte 7 
studio. Three large easels I see, and a smaller one, far off, in @ cor- 
ner, where a fair-haired boy is making studies, in chalk, from a plas- 
ter bust on a pedestal. There is old armour, old furniture, old tapes- 
try scattered about, and, above all, an old painted ceiling, where @ con- 
siderable contingent from the denizens of Olympus once disported 
themselves upon clouds, but are well nigh invisible now th h 
clouds of dust and smoke from this lower earth. En revanche, the g 
and goddesses have descended to the shelves, where, in plaster, and 
wanting some of them a leg or an arm, they are as beautiful, and more 
useful than above. The Venus of Milo stands amicably side by side 
with Acton and his dogs, while in strange proximity is the horned 
Moses of Michael Angelo. There is a great velvet-covered silver-clasp- 
ed book of “Hours” on a prie dieu of carved oak, and in an ebon cabinet, 
among strarge poignards and quaint pieces of plate, are a few books: 
a copy of Livy with a passage kept open by an ivory rosary, some 
dog’s eared sketch-books, and a = pe covered folio of St. Augus- 
tine’s works, the margins scrawled over with skeletons and fragments 
of men with muscles in violent relief. Nor are these last the only 
muscular decorations of the apartment. One shelf is entirely devoted 
toa range of phials, containing anatomical preparations sufficiently 
hideous to the view ; and there stands, close to a table where a servi 
lad with an eminently French face is grinding colours on a marble slab 
and humming an air the while, a horrible figure as large as life, from 
which the skin has been flayed off, showing the muscles and arteries 
beneath—a dreadful sight to view. It may be of wax or of plaster, 
but I would as soon not meet with it, if you please, out of a dissecting- 
room, or @ charnel-house. A skeleton, too—the bones artistically 
wired together, and supported on a tripod—would evince that the occu- 
pant of the apartment was not averse to the study of osteology. This 
skeleton has no head, the place thereof being supplied by a mask, 
a cardboard “dummy” of a superlatively inane cast of beauty: the 
blue eyes and symmetrical lips (curved into an unmeaning and eternal 
simper), the pink cheeks, and silken dolls’ tresses, contrasting strange- 
ly with the terribly matter. of fact bones and ligaments beneath— 
moral to my lady’s looking glass. This room might belong to a sur- 
geon who is fond of painting (for there are more bones, and one or two 
real grinning skulls about), or to a painter who is fond of surgery ; 
for the anatomical drawings which crowd every vacant place, which 
are scraw!ed on the walls and furniture in chalk and charcoal and red 
cinnabar, bear trace of a masterly eye and of an experienced hand. 
If to a painter, however, he is no poet, no admirer of music, no gallant 
devo to gay clothes, or delighting to serenade noble dames; for 
through the length and breadth of the studio I can catch no glimpse of 
lute, or plumed hat, or velvet mantle trailing on a heewet sprucely 
bound volume of Ariosto or Boccaccio, of soiled glove, or crushed rose- 
bud, or crumpled ribbon. The painter, if he be one, must be a grave, 
sedate cavalier, and so, of a truth, he is. No one yet accused Messire 
Nicolas Poussin, to whom this studio belongs, of gallantry, or verse- 
making, or lute-twanging, or flower-seeking. He is a tall, well-made, 
personable gentleman, prematurely grey, and of agrave presence. He 
wears a justaucorps of black velvet, not quite innocent of paint-stains, 
and a well-worn cap of red silk sits on his crisp and curled locks. He 
has palette on thumb and pencil in hand, with which he is busily call- 
ing up, on the canvas before him, a jovial, riotous, wine-bibbing, dis- 
hevelled crew of fauns and satyrs, Bacchanals and Hamadryads, 
dancing, shouting, and leaping round a most disreputable looking old 
Silenus, bestriding a leopard and very far gone in liquor. 

Anon, the fair haired boy quits the room, and, retur .ing, announces 
that there is one below would speak with his master. The words are 
scarcely out of his mouth, when the stranger of whom it is question 
enters. With much creaking of shoes, and cracking of joints, and 
rustling of his brave garments, he advances to Poussin, and presents 
him with a packet of letters, which the painter receives with a grave 
reverence. This is Peter de Laar: here is his shadow. 

Take Sancho Panza’s head; blend in the expression of the counten- 
ance the shrewd impudence of Gil Blas, the sententious yet saucy wit 
of Figaro, and the stolid humour of Moliére’s Sganarelle, yet leave the 
close-cropped bullet skull, the swarthy tint, the grinning ivories, the 
enthouse ears and twinkling little eyes of the immortal governor of 
arataria; mount this head on a trunk combining the strength and 
muscular development of Buenarotti’s torso with the exuberant rotund- 
ity of Falstaff; plant this trunk on the legs of Edward Longshanks, of 
the celebrated Mr. Carus Wilson, or of that member of the Dadd 
Longlegs family, whose inability or disinclination to perform his ori- 
sons led to his being precipitated down an indefinite number of stairs. 
Add to all this, arms always placed at distressing and eccentric angles 
to the body; feet, the toes of which are always turned in the contrary 
direction to that which they ought to be; hands, with joints for ever 
crackiag, with palms for ever smiting each other, with thumbs and 
fingers and wrists for ever combining themselves into strange gestures, 
into concentric balls of eccentric humour; a nose which, when blown, 
resounds like a Chaldean trumpet in the new moon; moustaches fierce 
as those of the Copper Captain, long as those of a Circassian chieftain, 
twisted upwards like those of Mephistopheles in the outlines of Moritz 
Retsch. Cover this strange, joyous, bizarre, humorously awkward, 
quaint and goguenarde frame with habiliments so strangely cut, so 
queerly fashioned, of such staring colours, bespattered with such fantas- 
tic embroidery, that you know not whether to call them vulgar or pio- 
turesque, ridiculous or pleasing. Balance me this notable figure in 
any position out of his proper centre of gravity; make him sit on 
tables, or on easels, or on wainscot ledges, till Master Poussin hath 
courteously designated an easy chair to him; and even then let him 
sit on the back, the legs, the arms thereof, rather than sit as Christians 
do. Let him do nothing as other men do; let him have a voice whose 
faintest vibration, before he ever utters a word, shall make you hold 
your sides with laughter; let him be born a low comedian, a mounte- 
bank, a merry-andrew, a jack-pudding, a pail/asse, a live marionette, 
even as some men are born scoundrels, and some women queens. Let 
him have wit, talent, impudence (and monstrous impudence!), good- 
humour and versatility ; let him be a joyous companion, a firm friend, 
indifferently moral, unquestionably sober, and passing honest ; let him 
have all those, and you have the shadow of Peter de Laar, the Dutch 
ainter, better known in this age by the pseudonym given him by the 
talians, with reference to his witty buffoonery, of J/ Bamboccio. 

Peter has come straight from dear old Amsterdam ; from the slugg- 
ish canals, the square-cut trees, the washing-tub-like luggers and oat 
liots, the parti-coloured houses, the clean flagstones, twlip-beds, picto- 
rial tiles, pickled gherkins, linsey-woolsey petticoats, and fat, honest, 
stupid, kind Dutch faces of the City of the Dykes and the Dams, to 
Rome. He has come as straight, moreover, as the governor of the Low 
Countries, as the police of M. de Richelieu in France, as a slender 
purse, and an inveterate propensity to turn out of the beaten track 
wherever there were pretty faces, good wine, or good company to be 
found, would allow him tojcome. He is come to study landscape paint- 
ing in Italy, and has brought letters of introduction te Poussin, from 
perscns of consideration both in Holland and France. The great French 
painter receives him with cordiality. Wine and meats are brought in. 
Presently enter two friends of Poussin, both painters: Monsieur San- 
drat, who has left but an unsubstantial shadow to us, and M. Gelée, 
whose real appellation has also been forgotten. but will live, I trust, 
as long a8 painting lives, under the title of Claude Lorraine. Peter de 
Laar is introduced to them. They talk of things literary, of things 
pictorial, of the last scandal in the sacred college, of the Tast bon mot 
on the Corso, of the success of the Cavaliere Vandyck in England, of 
the probable jealousy thereat of the Cavaliere Rubens; of Gas 
Poussin (Nicolas’s brother), and of his friendship with Albano. They 
are grave at first, but somehow Peter de Laar makes them all laugh. 
Then there are more wines and more meats, and considerably more 
laughter. Suddenly, from no man knows where, Peter produces a 
fiddle. He plays once, and twice, and thrice, and again. He plays the 
good old airs of Holland, such as Teniers’ frows dance to, and Ostade’s 
boor’s nod lazily to, guazling beer the while; such as the lady in the satin 
dress of Gerarhd Douw plays so sweetly to the cavalier in buff boots ; 
such as the hurdygurdy players of Metzu and Jan Steen grind so pite- 
ously before cottage doors; such as bring the tears into the eyes of the 








Fifth, with a condescending bow ; Rubens riding abroad with fifty gen- 
tlemen in his train; Rafaelle lying in state with princes and cardinals 


good connate in the old house in the Strada Vecchia, though Peter de 
Laar be the only Dutchman present. 


Peter can paint, and paint well, besides playing on the fiddle. H 
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> and a 
- He can smoke like a 
Dutchman, as he is, and sing madrigals, and do tricks of legerdemain 
wonderful to look at. He is come to spend three months among the 
beautiful Italian scenery, but how long do you think he stops’ Five 
. Boon the ve and sedate Nicolas Poussin, soon the saturnine 
e Gelée, yclept Lorraine, begin to find that they cannot do with- 
out the sprightly Dutchman. He fiddles, or touches the bass viol or 
the harpsichordo, before they set to work of @ morning; he sings to 
them as he and they paint, or, while a tint is drying or the sky is too 
overcast for him to paint the = landscapes by, he will throw his 
huge grotesque laugh epee y | mbs on a stool, and from one of the 
tomes in the ebon cabinet read forth in @ bold strident voice the sound- 
prose of Livy that Master Poussin loves so well to listen to; or he 
= 4 « lisp in numbers,” and clearing away the dust and cobwebs from 
crabbed Basle or Haerlem Latin characters—call forth joy and merri- 
ment from Master Quintus Horatius Flaccus, and Master P. Virgilius 
Maro their repositories. 7 

But when work is over (Peter can work well and play well), itis then 
that his supple joints, his joyous facv, his great hearty laugh come into 
fall play. It is in the as and the wine-shops, among the merry 
crowds on the Corso and the Pincian Hill, in moonlight junketings 
among the ruins of the Coliseum, in the gloomy Ghetto among the Jews, 

laying them scurvy tricks, that he earns his surname of 1/ Bamboccio, 
Paat he becomes the idol and glory of the Italian jokers and hoaxers. 
We have been too much accustomed to look at the Italians as 4 senti- 
mental and romantic people; yet, in pure fact, few nations possess 80 
much of the vis comica. A glance at the memoirs of Baldinucci, at the 
— repertory of hoaxes to be found in the Decameron, at the in- 
ty of pantomimes, farces, and burlesques to which the little Vene- 
tian theatres gave birth ; or even at the buffooneries of that superlative 
literary blac , Peter Aretino, would prove the contrary. Punch 
came from Italy, so did Toby; so did harlequin, columbine, clown, and 
taloon. Fancy the stealing of sausages and the animation of clock 
to have had their origins in the clime of Dante and Petrarch, oh, 
ye Della Cruscans, and readers of Rosa Matilda novels! If orchards 
‘were to be rifled, old ladies frightened, monks waylaid and enticed to 
drink strong waters till they went home intoning profane canticles to 
the t scandal of the monastic orders—who but Ii Bamboccio? If 
teodamen’s signs were to be altered, names erased, obnoxious collect- 
ors of the gabe//a, or salt-tax, to be tarred and feathered, or any other 
achievements to be accomplished after the manner of that respected 
nobleman of modern times, who, if he ever reaped half the stock of 
wild oats he was supposed to have on hand to sow, must be able to 
undersell all the corn in Egypt for years to come—who but J/ Ramboc- 
cio? Like, also, the aristocrat I have obscurely hinted at, Peter de 
Laar not only enjoys the fame of what he does, but of a great deal of 
what he neither does do nor has any hand in doing. All the hoaxes, 
all the satires, all the practical jokes, all the caricatures, all the con- 
cetti, are credited to his account. Though he strenuously denies it, he 
is set down for certain as the heir-at-law to the celebrated Pasquin — 
The statue of Pasquin, as all men know, was wont to be covered every 
morning with violent squibs and satirical pamphlets ; and now, if ever 
&@ pasquinade appears against a Cardinal, an epigram on a Monsignore, 
a couplet on love, politics, or divinity—who but J/ Bamboccio is fixed 
upon as the culprit ? 

Every evening, after the heat of the day, when the dust is laid and 
the cool breezes come in refreshingly from the Campagna, the beau 
monde of Rome come forth to walk on the Corso. Priests, gentles, 
noble ladies, cavalieri serventi and patiti, stately Cardinals in their 
coaches of scarlet and gold drawn by eight mules a-piece, walk, ride, 
flirt, or decorously amble up and down. There are smiles, and jests, 
and smart witticisms, and brilliant skirmishes of gallantry round the 
ladies. One Friday, in the year 1624, at the very height and fashion- 
able time of the promenade, a huge elderly ape, a white-headed, vicious, 
bushy-haired villanous animal, which would be, perhaps, were he to 
stand upright, nearly as large as a man, appears at the further extre- 
mity of the Corso. Gravely he marches, looking slyly at the ladies 
under their veils, and grimacing horribly. Some laugh, some shriek, 
some cry that he has escaped from a menagerie. All at once, with an 
appalling scream and a chattering such as man never heard before, he 
stops opposite a richly-dressed lady, called La Parqueria, and, in de- 


fiance of all laws of politeness and etiquette, gives her a round of kisses 





— and accomplices of his crime, even his favourite brother | 
d. 

In the year 1650, Andrew Both drowns himself in a canal at Ve- 
ni 


ice. 

In the year 1660, John Both perishes in the water at Utrecht. 

In the year 1668, Roeland de Laar crossing a wooden bridge, the ass 
on which he is mounted stumbles: he is precipitated into the torrent 
beneath, and is drowned. - 

In the year 1675, Peter de Laar having come to be more than sixty 
years of age, a miserable, infirm, sombre old man, ruined in health by 
excesses, impoverished in purse, eclipsed in fame by the rising constel- 
lation of Wouvermans, is found drowned in a well at Haerlem. 

So they that strike with the sword perish by the sword; and I shut 
up Pilkington and the Shadows fade away. 





ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Continued from last week. 


From the light now thrown upon this subject by the Duke’s despatches, 
we can perceive that the Governor-General, though privately acknow- 
ledging the substantial wisdom of his brother’s decision, conceived that 
the general effect of the precedent, if uncensured, would more than 
counterbalance the advantages directly derivable, on any recurrence of 
a similar exigency. The actual supercession, however, of Colonel Wel- 
lesley, was not intended to carry a penal character. The Governor- 
General had concluded, with obvious reason, that a command so impor- 
tant as the projected expedition involved should be given to a general 
officer, end he had, in fact, already selected General Baird for the ap- 

ointment, while still under the impression that the troops were at 
rincomalee, and that Batavia would be their fittest destination. In 
these conclusions it is not difficult to hold with the Governor-General ; 
but, on the other hand, Colonel Wellesley argued that the decision on 
the point of standing required in the commanding officer should have 
been taken at the first notification of the appointment ; that he had been 
publicly intrusted with the command in question, although it was 
thought possible that Egypt might be the destination of the expedition, 
that he had been recalled for this brow from a lucrative and hon- 
ourable commission in Mysore; and that to supercede him without cause 
given by his own default was seriously to injure his reputation and 
prospects. His behaviour under these circumstances was highly cha- 
racteristic and exemplary. Lord Mornington rightly considered that, 
apart from the good of the service, it concerned his brether’s profes- 
sional character that he should not be positively excluded from an ex- 
pedition of this active kind, and he therefore offered him the appoint- 
ment of second in command to Gneral Baird, at the same time leaving 
him the option of returning to his post in Mysore. The jealousies pre- 
viously created between General Baird and Colonel Wellesley aggrava- 
ted the unpleasantness of the affair, but under the obvious suggestions 
of the situation Colonel Wellesley had no doubts. He recorded his own 
annoyance, and his sense of the injustice he conceived himself to have 
suffered; but he remained at his post at Bombay, sent pledges of his 
cordial co-operation to General Baird, and, on hearing that the work 
had actually commenced in Egypt prepared himself again to anticipate 
his superior officer by starting for the Red Sea without delay. ‘* You 
will have seen,” says he in a private letter to his brother Henry, ‘‘ how 
much this resolution will annoy me, but I have never had much value 
for the public spirit of any man who does not sacrifice his private views 
and convenience when i¢ is necessary.” This was written on the 25th 
of March, 1801; but on the same evening Colonel Wellesley was seized 
with a fever at Bombay, and wholly disabled from embarking on the 
expedition at all. In this annoying conjuncture he addressed General 
Baird with great candour and generosity of sentiment, and enclosed 
& memorandum on his operations in the Red Sea, evincing in a most 
remarkable degree the research and reflection he had expended on his 
anticipated command. These events, discouraging as they appeared, 
proved ultimately calculated, as the reader is aware, to develope even 
more signally than before the genius they seemed to repress. Colonel 
Wellesley returned to his command in Mysore, not for a service of inac- 
tion or routine, but to plan and conduct the operations of a war so ex- 
tensive as to demand the highest efforts of professional skill, and so 
—— as to establish conclusively the supremacy of Britain in the 
ast. 
We delineated in a foregoing portion of this memoir the nature and 





in amazingly rapid succession; then, turning on his tail, flies and is | extent of the empire or confederacy of the Mahrattas, which now con- 


seen no more. 


stituted the only Power from which the British Government had any- 


Now La Parqueria, I grieve to tell it, is rather more beautiful than | thing to dread. Though no permanent tranquillity was ever to have 
Scandal, busy at Rome as elsewhere, says naughty things of her | been anticipated by the side of these formidable rivals, yet so averse 


with reference to a certain Cardinal. Next day, on the statue of Pas- 
quin appears a most abusive libel, called i/ bracciamento, in which, in 
reference to the occurrence of the day before, his Eminence the Cardi- 
nal is likened to an old ape (Voto pellato). The affair makes a furious 
noise in Rome; and our friend Bamboccio is generally believed to know 
more about it than he cares to aver. He drinks, and fiddles, and paints 
none the less, but he keeps his own counsel, goes home rather earlier 
of an evening, and never alone, and is heard to boast a good deal in 


were the British authorities to war, and so eager to maintain the peace 
conducive to mercantile prosperity, that the Governor-General would 
willingly have retarded to the utmost the inevitable rupture, had not 
circumstances clearly demonstrated the expediency of immed ate action. 
Independently of the apprehensions created by their immense resources 
and their inveterate aggressiveness, the Mahrattas were evoking at 
this moment the dreaded vision of French influence and ascendancy. 
Though the peace of Amiens had checked the overt operations of our 


public touching being cunning of fence. As for the poor Parqueria, so | redoubtable rivals, their intrigues were continued with characteristic 


at is the hubbub and ridicule, that she is obliged to leave Rome. 

t this time of day it would scarcely bring Peter de Laar within the 
range of the batteries of the Holy Inquisition to say that he is the guilty 
party, the real monkey, and the author of the libel as well. There is 
an obstinate old woman in Rome who is of the same opinion, and who 
avers, that with her proper eyes she saw the monkey assume the shape 
of Bamboccio, mount a horse, and gallop away at the top of his speed: 
but she is at last persuaded that it was the devil she saw and not the 
Dutchman, and performs, in consequence, a Novena at the church of 
San Pancrazio. 

Five years have nearly elapsed since Bamboccio’s arrival at Rome, 
when he is one day agreeably surprised by the appearance of his bro- 
ther, Roeland de Laar, who etn with him two more young Dutchmen 
(and famous ones), John and Andrew Both, who are come to study land- 
scape under Claude Lorraine. Roeland has come with the intention of 
taking his brother back to his native country ; but after the manner of 
the hammer which was sent to fetch the chisel, and which, in turn, re- 
quired the mallet to be sent after it, Bamboccio easily persuades his 
brother to stay in Rome, and the four painters agree to live merrily to- 
gether. They take a roomy old house, and live for upwards of a year 
the gayest, most jovial, yet most industrious bachelor life you can 
imagine. Alas, for the clouds that are so soon to overcast this fair 
sky! 

One day, on a sketching excursion, and during Lent, after having 
filled their portfolios with sketches, they sit down by arunning stream 
to eat their afternoon meal. The pie is good, and the wine is good, and 
the ample and hilarious enjoyment thereof does them, so they think, 

too. Not so, however, thinks a shaven monk with a white, cow- 

ed blanket lashed round his waist by a greasy rope, feet very pictu- 

resquely sandalled, but leaving something to be desired in the way of 

cleanliness, a thin lip, and an evil eye. Hie takes the artists roundly 

to task for eating meat in Lent, and threatens nothing less than to de- 

nounce them to the ecclesiastical authorities; whereupon Bamboccio 
abuses him with much humorous virulence. 

* For a fellow,” says Peter ‘‘ who recommends abstinence, you keep 
no Lent in wine, Father Baldpate, to judge by your ruby snout.” 

** Wine, in moderation, is sent by Providence for the use of man,” 
answers the monk, sententiously. 

** And water wherewith to dilute it,” cries Bamboccio, with an omi- 
nous glance at the running stream. ‘‘ Did you ever do penance, old 
shaveling ?” 

“When I sin, as you do,” responds the monk. 

** Well,” says Bamboccio, ‘‘ you must have sinned during the last 
two minutes, and you shall do penance now. What say you brothers ?” 
he adds, turning to his three companions, and glancing at the stream 
again. 

A clamorous cry of acquiescence in his proposition greets him. The 
monk endeavours to beat a retreat; but Peter, with a great Dutch oath, 
Swears he shall do penance, and, catching him by the cowl and waist- 
be ot Lenin a ee into the water. . 

** When he has washed a few of his sins out,” he says, rhing, ‘* 
will fish him oat” says, laughing, ‘‘we 

But the current is rapid and the stream is deep, and the monk never 
is fished out again. He is drowned. 

Bamboccio and his accomplices are in consternation; some counsel 
one thing, some another, but all at length agree to set off immediately 
on their return to Holland. 

From that fatal day Peter de Laar becomes another man. The sha- 
dow of the monk is always before him. At Amsterdam, at Heerlem, at 
Dordt, at Utrecht, where his paintings are held in great request and 
are munificently paid for, he lives extravagantly, and is as boisterous 
@ boon companion as of old; but his laugh loses its heartiness, and his 
eye grows dull and his cheek haggard. It isthe monk. He avoids the 


tenacity. Napoleon had sent Decaen to India with strict injunctions 
to provide for war while observing the stipulations of peace. Nor was 
this all; for Perron, a French adventurer, who had arrived in Hindos 
tan 20 years previously, as a petty officer in Suffrein’s squadron, was 
rising rapidly to the command of the whole Mahratta forces. He had 
disciplined and armed some 15,000 or 20,000 men for Scindiah’s service, 
who were officered by his own countrymen, and who were not inferior 
to the trained battalions of the Company. His influence with Scindiah 
was £0 unbounded as actually to excite jealousy among the Mahratta 
chiefs ; and if he had possessed the national spirit of Dupleix, or been 
opposed by any less a soldier than Arthur Wellesley, it is not too much 
to conceive that our Eastern empire might have hung upon a thread. 
So formidable even of itself was the Mahratta power, that nothing but 
the fortunate antagonism of the Affghans could have saved us from a 
rivalry which in the infancy of our dominion, must have been fatal, 
and such an imposing mass of strength was now constituted by this ad- 
dition of European discipline, that we may well rejoice in the destiny 
which reserved the struggle for the hero of Assaye. 

Beyond the probabilities inseparable from Oriental policy, there was 
no reason for presuming that the several chiefs of the Mahratta nation 
had concerted any designs against the British Government. At that 
moment their intrigues had found a more immediate object in the head- 
ship of their own confederacy. The Peishwa—their nominal lord—was 
rapidly losing the power which had been usurped from the original So- 
vereigns, and three of his sons, great feudatories, were preparing to 
contest his place. The Guicowar, having more to fear than to hope 
from his brethren, had permitted himself to be detached from their 
councils into an alliance with ourselves, which has subsisted tu the pre- 
sent day; but Scindiah, Holkar, and the Berar Rajah were all resolute 
competitors for the supreme seat at Poonah. From these circumstances 
the British Government drew both the motives and means of action. 
The most powerful candidate was Scindiah, whose successes, as we have 
shown above, would have virtually resulted in the establishment of 
French influence on a most formidable scale. This consummation there- 
fore was, if possible, to be averted, and the Governor-General hoped 
that by coneeding to the Peishwa that support which, in his weakness 
and peril he had begged at our hands, and, by playing oft against each 
other the mutual jealousies of his rivals, we might succeed at least for 
a time, in obviating the dangers descried. 

With these views a considerable force, under the command of Gene- 
ral Stuart, was collected on the frontier of the Poonah territory, re- 
cently the scene of Dhoondiah’s exploits. This was to serve the double 
purpose of demonstrating our strength and protecting our own pro- 
vinces, while a detachment about 7,000 strong was to enter the do- 
minions of the Peishwa for more active co-operation with that prince. 
It was in November, 1802, that Major-General Wellesley (for such, 
since April previous, had been his rank) received intelligence that 
an army was to be collected at the point in question. He had been for 
18 months unobtrusively, but vigorously engaged in the government 
of Mysore, to which, as we saw, he returned after being disappointed 
of his Exyptian command. The results of his administration were im- 
mediately conspicuous in the facilities of communication and unexam-. 
pled copiousness of his supplies. The resources of Madras were out- 
done by the productiveness of Mysore. Though not yet aware that the 
direction of active operations was to devolve upon himself, his exertions 
were unremitting, and the interest he instinctively felt in the expedi. 
tion will be seen in a remarkable journal which he kept of his daily 
agen and which is published in the first volume of his despatches, 

o involuntarily was he engrossed by the idea of the campaign, that 
he even sketched out a plan of action for the benefit of the officer who 
might be employed. In point of fact, however, there could be but one 





opinion on this point. Whatever might be the reluctance entertained 
to part with General Wellesley from Mysore, or whatever the jealousies 
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by his rapid rise, it was perfectly undeniable that he 
fron his military talents, but from the peculiar knowledge be had ae 

uired, both of the country and of the en with which we had to 
eal, was marked out for the appointment in question. He received it 
accordingly in February, 1803, and, as his commission was extended 
four months afterwards to the supreme military and political charge of 
British affairs on the scene of operations, he found himself now invested 
with a command almost as responsible as those which he was afterwards 
to hold in Europe. 

There was, as we observed, no declaration of war at this moment be- 
tween the Mabrattas and the British, nor was the force of the detach- 
ment originally sent into the Peishwa’s territory in any degree mea- 
sured by the known resources of the Mahratta chiefs, although their 
open hostility was @ matter of probable occurrence. The immediate 
object of General Wellesley was to protect the Peishwa from summary 
dethronement, @ result which he accomplished by a skilful and rapid 
movement upon Poonah. After the establishment of the legitimate au- 
thority by this open demonstration of British alliance, and by the en- 
couragement of well disposed vassals, the proceedings of the British 
were to be regulated by the attitude of the refractory chiefs; and this 
attitude grew daily so menacing that the Governor-General resolved to 
attempt his ulterior objects of dispersing M. Perron’s battalions and 
circumscribing the enormous pretensions of Scindiah. Accordingly, 
while Lake took the field in Hindostan for the memorable campaign of 
Laswarree, General Wellesley was invested, as we have said, with ful} 
powers to commence active operations against the Mahratta forces in 
the Deccan. The force at his command for these purposes consisted of 
about 10,000 men of all arms, European and natives, including the 19th 
Dragoons and the 74th Regiment of Foot. He had desired that his old 
corps, the 83d, should be attached to his division, but circumstances 
prevented the arrangement. The duty of co-operating with his move- 
ments devolved on Colonel Stevenson, an excellent officer, who com- 
manded for this purpose the mre es | force of the Nizam, which by 
the addition of the 94th Regiment, had been raised to about the same 
strength as General Wellesley’s division. 

In the ensuing campaign General Wellesley’s duties consisted in so 
combining his movements that none of his detachments were taken at 
a disadvantage, that the peculiir qualities of the British troops might 
be turned to the best account, ool that the difficulties of Indian war- 
fare might be obviated by wary provision, or surmounted by vigorous 
enterprise. It was now that his contemporaries had the opportunity 
of observing his singular faculties of foresight and his extraordina 
aptitudes in all departments of his profession. In his affair wi 
Dhoondiah he had accurately noted the characteristics of native war- 
fare, the chief features and serviceable points of the country, the 
strength of the forts, and the course, depth, and periodical variations 
of the rivers. From these observations he had conceived his plans ofa 
Mabhratta campaign. Selecting a season when the rivers were not 
fordable, he turned this feature of the country to the advantage of the 
British by preparing boats and pontoons, with which he knew the enemy 
would be unprovided. His despatches contain the most minute in- 
structions for the fabrication of these bridges and boats, for the es- 
tablishment of particular ferries, and for their protection by proper 
guards. Aware that a native army relied on the superior rapidity of 
its movements, he had been indefatigaile in improving the breed of 
draught-bullocks by the aid of Tippoo’s famous stock ; and he had re- 
solved, when occasion came, to discard the traditional rules of march- 
ing and halting. The forts, he observed, were strong enough, if well 
defended, to give serious trouble, and too numerous to te besieged in 
form. He gave orders, therefore, by way of conveying an adequate 
idea of British prowess, that one or two of them should be carried by 
simple escalade, and that an example should be made of the garrison 
in case of any desperate resistance. These tactics were completely 
successful. A Mahratta chief wrote to his friend as follows :—‘> These 
English are a strange people, and their general a wonderful man. 
They came in here this morning, looked at the Pettah wall, walked 
over it, killed all the garrison, and returned to breakfast. Who can 
withstand them?’ The result was that the strongest forts in the 
country were afterwards taken with little or no loss of life on either 
side. 

Meantime the demonstrations of the great Mahratta chiefs grew 
more and more overtly hostile. For the main body of Scindiah’s troops 
Lake was finding ample work between Delhi and Agra, but a force in- 
cluding 10,000 of his disciplined infantry was hovering over the Dec- 
can; Holkar, though he had hitherto retired before the British was 
known to be dangerous, and the Rajah of Berar was more than sus- 
pected of sharing their common views. The object therefore was first 
to compel these chieftains to an avowal of their intentions, and next, in 
the event of the probable result, to os them to a decisive action 
The plenary authority which General Wellesley received on the 25th 
of June enabled him to cut short the negotiations which had been pur- 
posely protracted, and to reduce Scindiah to his proper character 
After some wearisome manceuvres he at length learnt that the enemy 
was on the north bank of the Godavery, meditating a swoop on Hyder- 
abad. ‘If the river,” he now wrote, “ does not become fordable six 
weeks sooner than usual, I hope to strike a blow against their myriads 
of horse in a few days.” This was on the 30th of August. On the 21st 
of September, having received more particular information, he con- 
certed measures with Cclonel Stevenson that one should take a western 
route and the other an eastern, and both fall together from opposite 
quarters on the enemy’s camp early on the 24th. The next day the 
two divisions diverged accordingly, and pursued their respective 
routes, when on the 23d General Wellecley learnt from his spies that 
the Mahratta cavalry had moved off, but that the infantry were still 
encamped at about six miles distance. Pushing on with his Dragoons 
he presently descried not only the infantry, but the entire army of 
the Mahrattas in the Deccan, numbering as least 50,000 combatants, 
and strongly posted, with 160 pieces of cannon before the fortified vil- 
lage of Assaye. 

At this critical moment of his fortunes the force which General Wel- 
lesley had in hand, including the infantry which was coming up, did 
not exceed 4,500 men ; his few light guns were utterly unable to make 
head against the tremendous batteries of the Mahrattas, and his draught 
cattle, notwithstanding the pains he had expended on them, were sink- 
ing under the severity of the campaign. His resolution, however, was 
taken at once, and without measuring the relative proportion of the 
two armies, or waiting for Colonel Stevenson to share the perils and 
glories of the field, he gave instant orders for the attack. Owing to a mis- 
apprehension of instructions, his precautionary directions for avoiding 
the most menacing points of the Mahratta position were disregarded, 
and the battle was won with a terrible carnage by the bayonet 
alone exactly like some of the actions recently witnessed with 
the Sikhs. But nothing could be more decisive that the victory 
obtained, which not only at once brought Scindiah to terms but 
served, in the estimation of competent judges, to proclaim beyond 
reach of further challenge, the military supremacy of the British. 
Taught by our example, and the aid of European officers, the natives 
had gradually brought their armies to an apparent equality with our 
own. The cumbrous and ill served artillery trains, the unwieldly 
masses and irregular hordes of our early antagonists, had now given 
place to disciplined battalions formed of the same material as those of 
the Company, and to batteries of deadly strength, manned by skilful 
and devoted gunners. It now remained to be seen whether the success 
of the British arms depended on any element inaccessible to native 
emulation, and this enigma was solved, once and for all, by Wellesley 
at Assaye. With forces almost as numerically disproportionate as 
those of Clive, he had surpassed the glories of Arcot and Plassey against 
an enemy far more formidable than Chunda Sahib, or Suraj a-Do wish. 
With all odds but those of science and spirit against him he had main- 
tained and confirmed the prestige superstitiously attached to the arms 
of England, and to this, the first pitched battle in which he ever com- 
manded, has been plausibly traced the establishment of that ascen- 
dancy which we enjoy in India to this very day. ' 

Though it was clear, both to British and Mahrattas, that the whole 
campaign was virtually decided ty such a triumph as that of Assaye, 
yet the native chiefs, who, as Wellesley on this occasion described them, 
were ‘‘rashness personified,” evinced resolutions of provoking pr 
another battle. Scindiah, it is true, under the combined teaching 0 

























Wellesley and Lake, had received a lesson which, to the latest aage of 
his life, he never forgot; but the Rajah of Berar was still in the field, 
and as General Wellesley two months afterwards was on the Mahratts 
track to compel adherence to the covenanted stipulations, and to clear 
the country of any dangerous gatherings, he came one evening — 
| the whole remaining force of the enemy, drawn up in battle array be- 
| fore the village of Argaum, to renew again the experiment of Septem- 
| ber. Considering that since the last battle the British had —e 
| strengthened almost as much as they themselves had been weakene = 
| was a forlorn hazard, yet a body of Persian cavalry 10 the meyer ta 
| made a desperate charge on the European regiments, and ay . 
| horsemen, who, notwithstanding the recent treaty, were a in Bg 
ranks of our adversaries, made a show of supporting the attack. 
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vance of the British line however, was not waited for by the main 
oy of PE Mabrattas, who in the hopeless confusion abandoned their 
guns and fied, but only to fall, through the long hours of @ moonlight 

ht, under the sabres of their pursuers. 

ith these operations, the capture of some strongholds, and the sur- 
rise and destruction of a new competitor for Dhoondiah’s fame, ended 
our first Mahratta war. in which, owing to the genius and energy of 
our generals, we had prostrated, with incredible Ln nme A that redoubt- 
able foe whose enmity had been for years the traditional dread of the 
Indian Government. The personal contributions of Wellesley towards 
this consummation were well appreciated by those most intimately con 
cerned. The British iahabitants of Calcutta voted him « valuable 
sword, the native population of Seringapatam received him with un- 
feigned congratulations on his return, and upon his re from 
India, which soon followed, the thanks, the addresses, and the offerings 
of civilians, soldiers, and presidencies poured upon him in quick succes- 
sion. A yet more remarkable testimony to the value of his services 
may be gathered from the opinions of that mighty antagonist with 
whom, at a future day, he was to compete in deadly grapple for the 
championship of the world. While Wellesley was clearing the Deccan 
of England’s last enemies, Napoleon was mustering the whole resources 
of his empire on the heights of Boulogne for a descent on the island of 
his hate. The flotilla was ready, the camps were formed, and the convey- 
ing squadron anxiously expected from the west, when, at this very mo- 
ment, with a vision of conquest before his eyes, he wavered, as we are 
now told by his latest biographer, for some weeks together, between 
the ideas of destroying us by invasion or attacking us through the side 
of India by reviving the Mahratta war ! 

It was in the month of September, 1805, that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
—after an absence of nine years, during which his services in the East 
had earned him a Major-Generalship, the Knighthood of the Bath, the 
thanks of the King and Parliament, and a confirmed professional repu- 
tation—landed once more on the shores of England. Between this 
period and his departure on these memorable campaigns with which his 
name will be immortally connected there elapsed an interval in the 
Duke’s life of nearly three years, which a seat in Parliament, an Irish 
Secretaryship, and a Privy Councillorship enabled bim to turn actively 
to account. His proper talents, however, were not overlooked, and he 
bore his part in those notable ‘* expeditions” which were then conceived 
to measure the military power of England. His arrival from India 
had exactly coincided with the renewal of the war against France by 
the third European coalition—a compact to which England was a party. 
Our specific duties in these alliances were usuaily limited to the supply 
of ships and money. We swept the ocean with our fleets, and we 
subsidized the great Powers whose forces were actually in the field. 
As to the British army itself, that had been hitherto reckoned among 
the contingents of second and third rate States, which might be united 
perhaps for a convenient diversion, but which could make no pretension 
to service in the great European line of battle. At the beginning of 
the war these demonstrations had usually been made on the coasts of 
France, but they were now principally directed against the northern 
and southern extremities of the Continent, and for these reasons :—the 
dominion, actual or confessed, of Napoleon, against which the contest 
was undertaken, embraced all the ports of Europe, from the Texel to 
Genoa, while his battle array extended along the length of the Rhine. 
The masses, therefore, of the Austrian and Russian hosts were moved 
directly against France from the east, and to the minor allies was left 
the charge of penetrating either upwards from Naples, or downwards 
from Swedish Sonerente, to the theatre of action. Sometimes detach- 
ments from Gibraltar and Malta disembarked in Italy in conjunction 
with Russians from Corfu and Neapolitans from Calabria, and sometimes 
we landed in Hanover to compose a joint stock force with Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Finlanders. One of these latter expeditions fell to 
the lot of Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately after his return, but with 
results even fewer than usual. The brigades were put on shore at 
Bremen at the close of 1805; but Napoleon in the meantime had done 
his work so effectually on the Danube that our contingent returned to 
England after a few weeks’ absence without striking a blow. Sir Ar- 
thur’s next service was one of greater distinction. In 1807, when the 
British Ministry had boldly determined upon anticipating Napoleon at 
Copenhagen by one of his own strokes of policy, the feelings of the 
Danes were consulted by the despatch of a force so powerful as to jus- 
tify a bloodless capitulation, and in this army Sir Arthur Wellesley 
received a command which brought under his charge the chief military 
operation of the expedition. While the main body was menacing Copen- 
hagen & demonstration was observed on the part of the Danes against 
the English rear, and Sir Arthur was detached to disperse their gather- 
ing battalions. This service he effectually performed by engaging them 
in their position of Kioge, and putting them to the rout with the loss of 
1,500 prisoners and 14 pieces of cannon. He was afterwards intrusted 
with the negotiations for the capitulation of the city—a duty which was 
skilfully discharged. This short episode in his military life has been 
thrown into shadow by his mightier achievements; but its merits were 
acknowledged by the special thanks of Parliament ; and M. Thiers, in 
his history, introduces Sir Arthur Wellesley to French readers as an 
officer who had certainly seen service in India, but who was principally 
known by his able conduct at Copenhagen. 

At length, at the very moment when England seemed to be excluded 
from all ae eae in the military contests of the age, and the ser- 
vices of the British soldier appeared likely to be measured by the de- 
mands of colonial duty, events brought an opportunity to pass which 
ultimately resulted in one of the most memorable wars on record, and 
enabled Britain to support a glorious part in what, without figure of 
rhetoric, we may term the liberation of Europe. The coalition effected 
against France at the period of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s return had been 
scattered to the winds under the blows of Napoleon. Russia had been 
partly driven and partly inveigled into a concert of politics with her 
redoubtable adversary: Austria had been put Avrs de combat, and 
Prussia was helplessly prostrate. To complete the concern experienced 
at this prospect of universal dominion Napoleon had availed himself of 
the occasion to seize and appropriate the whole of the Spanish Penin- 
sula. Under the pretence of a treaty with Spain for the partition of 
Portugal he had poured his troops into the former country, overrun 
the latter, and then repudiated the stipulations of his compact by re- 
taining undivided possession of the prize. A few months later he es- 
tablished himself in similar authority at Madrid, and made open avow- 
al of his intentions by bestowing on his own brother the inheritance of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Scarcely, however, had his projects been dis- 
closed when he encountered a tempest of popular opposition; the na- 
tions of the Penirsular rose almost as one man; a French army was 
compelled to capitulate, King Joseph decamped from Madrid, and Mar- 
shal Junot was with difficulty enabled to maintain himself in Lisbon. 
At the intelligence of this unexpected display of vigour England ten- 
dered her substantial sympathies to the Spauish patriots ; the overtures 
of their juntas were favourably received, and at length it was decided 
by the Portland Ministry that Portugal would be as good a point as 
any other on which to throw 10,000 troops, who were waiting at Cork 
for embarkation on the next ‘‘ expedition” suggesting itself. Such was 
the origip of the Peninsular War—an enterprise at first considered, and 
even for some time afterwards reputed, as importing little more to the 
interests or renown of the nation than a diversion at Stralsund or Ot- 
ranto, but which now, enshrined in the pages of a famous history and 
viewed by the light of experience, will take its place among the most 
memorable contests which the annals of Europe record. Beyond doubt, 
the enthusiasm of the British nation at this conjuncture was unusually 
great, and there were not wanting arguments to prove that the contem- 
plated expedition differed greatly in its promise from those heretofore 
recommended to favour. It was urged that Napoleon was now for the 
first time encountered by strong popular opinion, and that the scene of 
action, moreover, was & sea-girt territory, giving full scope for the ex- 
ercise of our naval supremacy. These observations were sound, butit 
must needs have been expected by many that the ‘‘ particular service” 
now announced to the nation would have the ordinary termination, and 
the transports bound for Portugal would soon return, as others had re- 
turned before them from St. Domingo and the Helder, from Quiberon- 
bay and Ferrol, Nor was it owing, indeed, either to the wisdom of the 
nation or the strength of the cause that such predictions were belied by 
the triumphs and glories of an immortal war. 

To comprehend the service now intrusted to Sir A. Wellesley it will 
be necessary to retain constantly in mind the circumstances and per- 
Suasions under which it was undertaken. The actual state of the coun- 
tries which it was proposed to succour was only known from the exag- 
gerated descriptions of the Spanish patriots, who represented themsel- 
ves as irresistible in military strength, and as needing nothing but 
Stores and money to expel the French from the Peninsula Nothing 
Was ascertained respecting Napoleon’s actual force in these parts; and, 
although it might reasonably have been inferred, from the continent :1 
peace, that the whole hosts of the French Empire were disposable on 


these simple deductions were not drawn. The British Ministry had 
pom roma the expedition without any purpose more definite than that 
of aiding in the resistance unexpectedly offered to France on the Penin- 
sular territories. It had not been determined whether the landing 
should be effected in Portugal or Spain, and with the latter country, 
indeed, we were nominally at war when the armament was decreed. 
Neither was the single appointment which compensated all these defi- 
ciencies the result of any general or deliberate co: victions. The nomi- 
nation of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the command was chiefly due to the 
individual sagacity of Lord Castlereagh, whose judgment on this point 
was cousiderably in advance of that of other and higher authorities. 
Even this appointment itself, too, was intended to be nugatory, for Sir 
Arthur was to surrender the command to Sir Harry Burrard, who was 
in turn to make way for Sir Hew Dalrymple, and in the form which 
the expedition shortly afterwards assumed no fewer than six general 
officers were placed above him, into whose hands the conduct of the 
war was ultimately to fall. 

True, however, to that spirit of his profession which forbade him to 
balance his own feelings against the good of the service or the decisions 
of the Government, Sir Arthar departed on his mission, preceding the 
expeditionary armament in a fast frigate for the purpose of obtaining 
more information than was already possessed respecting the destination 
to be given toit. With these views he landed on the coast, and con- 
ferred with the juntas directing the affairs of the insurrection. His 
inquiries soon proved conclusive if not satisfactory, and he decided with 
characteristic penetration, that ‘‘ it was impossible to learn the truth.” 
In point of fact, at the moment when the expedition was hovering irre- 
solutely between the Douro and the Tagus—that is to say at the con- 
clusion of July, 1808—the Spaniards had really experienced extraor- 
dinary success at Baylen; but this victory was unknown to those who 
vaunted to Sir Arthur the magnitude of their forces, and whose igno- 
rant vain-gloriousness was instantly detected by his acute and impar- 
tial vision. Dupont had been circumvented in the south, but the other 
French Generals had been easily victorious in the north, and a force 
was at hand under Napoleon sufficient to sweep the country between 
the Pyrenees and Madrid. The patriot levies were miserably desti- 
tute of equipments and discipline, and below their reported strength 
even in mere numbers; their rulers were mostly devoid of any better 
qualities for the contest than national obstinacy and thoroughgoing 
hate, while as to unity of purpose or organization of means there were 
no such features visible in any quarter of the Peninsula. Portugal 
offered somewhat better opportunities. Its geographical position fa- 
voured the designs of the English commander, and its internal condi- 
tions offered considerable inducements to a descent on these parts. Junot, 
cut off from all communication with his colleagues in the Peninsula, 
was maintaining his ground with difficulty at Li-bon between the in- 
surgents of Portugal and the a of Spain. The troops 
under his command amounted to fully 25,000 men, but so many detach- 
ments were required for various services that his disposable force could 
only become formidable by virtue of greater military skill that he hap- 
pened to possess. He himself lay with a large garrison at Lisbon, and 
on the first rumours of the British expedition he despatched General 
Loison with a movable column of some 7,000 men, to scour the country, 
overwhelm the insurrection, and ‘‘ drive the English into the sea.” 





ENGLISH COTTON MANUFACTORIES. 


The question of the increase of eotton manufactures may not be un- 
interesting in connexion with the present prosperity of the trade, and 
a few facts serving to indicate the extent of it will not be misplaced. 
According to Mr. Leonard Horner, no less than 81 new factories had 
been built or set to work in the course of last year (up to Uctober 31) 
in the district of which Manchester is the capital, employing steam 
power equal to 2,240 horses power, besides the enlargement of mills 
within the same period to the extent of 1,477 horses power. The total 
increase of steam power within that single year was therefore equal to 
3,717 horses power, and calculated to give employment to about 14,000 
additional workpeople. ‘‘ That the profits of factories continued, on the 
average of years, to be abundantly remunerative,” Mr. Horner thought, 
‘* these facts of the investment of fresh capital in them abundantly 
proved.”’ Since then capital has become still more abundant, while the 
means of otherwise profitably investing it have decreased ; and that the 
building of factories is on the increase will not be a matter of surprise. 
We have not the means of obtaining a return of such works in progress 
as are within the reach of the Inspector of Factories ; but the following 
details, which are the result of a few hours’ inquiries only, will, as we 
have already stated, give an indication of what is doing. 

At Blackburn, among a number of new erections, is one building by 
Mr. Thomas Dugdale, estimated to cost £100,000. Mr. John Fish is 
building a mill, also at Blackburn, for spinning, of about 60-horse 
power; Messrs. Thwaites and Ashburn are erecting another; Mr. 
Edward Briggs has recently completed one; Mr Lewis is erecting a 
shed for weaving ; and Messrs. Noble and Walmsley a mill for 300 looms. 
There are also two other large spinning mills erecting at Blackburn. 
Mr. L. Catterall is building a large spinning mill at Great Horwood, 











and there is also a large weaving shed erecting there for a manufacturer. 
At Chorley we learn that Messrs. Rice and Hill are erecting a weaving 
shed, with 600 looms, for the production of coloured goods ; that Messrs 
Lightholder and Wood are erecting a magnificent mill there for spinning, 
consisting of five lofty storeys, 216 feet by 120, which will receive 
60,000 spindles, with steam power equal to 120 horses; and Mr. R. 
Smethurst is building a weaving shed with 500 looms. At West Hough- 
ton Mr. J Chadwick is erecting a large silk mill. At Kirkham Messrs 
Richards and Whalley are building a large cotton mill with 30,000 
spindles, and engines of 70 horse power. At Croston Mr. Mellor is 
erecting a weaving shed with 300 looms. At Wigan a new cotton mill, 
built for the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, but sold to other parties, is an exceed- 
ingly extensive concern for spinning and weaving, with 200- horse power. 
At Ratcliffe Messrs. Milne and Pickstones are erecting a mill for spin- 
ning and weaving, of about 50-horse power; Mr. R. Booth a mill for 
manufacturing only ; and Messrs. Pilkington and Sons « mill for spin- 
ning and weaving—say of 40-horse power. At Whitefield Mr. John 
Taylor is erecting a new mill, for manufacturing only, with an engine 
of 12-horse power, high pressure. At Farnworth, near Bolton, Mr. 
Witham is erecting a fine new mill for spinning, of 70 to 80- horse power; 
Messrs. Brimelow a weaving shed for 80 looms; Massrs. J. Rivett 
and Co. also a weaving shed for 80 looms; Messrs. S. and W. Hurst a 
weaving shed for about 200 looms, and Messrs. Topp, and Hindley are 
extending their present works at Farnworth to include 200 additional 
looms, with spinning power in the whole, probably, equal to 150 or 200- 
horse power. At Ramsbottom a handsome new building of stone has 
been erected by Messrs. Porrit Brothers and Austin for spinning. At 
Rochdale Messrs. Ratcliffe are erecting mills for spinning and weaving, 
which, it is said, will cover three acres of ground, and equal to 200 
horse power; and there are several smaller factories building in that 
town. 

At Lees Mr. Halliwell is building a mill of 20 to 30-horse power; 
Mr. Andrew a weaving shed of 30 to 40 horse power; Mr. Isaac Se. 
ville a weaving shed of 20 to 30-horse power; and Messrs. Schofield 
and Fielding a new spinning mill of 20 to 80-horse power. In this ra- 
pidly rising little town we were told all hands are in full ex ployment, 
and there is a scarcity both of work-people and of dwellings for the 
working classes. A spinner there states that he has orders on hind 
which will keep him at work for three months, but he cannot get a full 
complement of hands, and some portion of his machinery has been 
obliged to lie idle. There is a great scarcity of water for household 
purposes, and the Sanitary Act is about to be introduced with a view to 
forcing, among other improvements, a better attention to the supply of 
that important requisite. At Mossley Messrs. Mayall are making 
great extensions in their spinning mills by new erections—equal to 
200-horse power. At Hurst Messrs. John Whittaker and Co. are ex- 
tending their mills, making, with other recent additions, an increase of 
800 looms, and spindles for about 2,000; horse power about 300. At 
Ashton Mr. Mason is building a large spinning mill—say of 50 to 60- 
horse power; Messrs. Leese and Knott a second for spinning and weav- 
ing; Messrs. Chadwick a third; and Messrs. Rayner a fourth, of 
about 120-horse power, for spinning and manufacturing. At Staley- 
bridge Messrs. William Bayley and Brothers are building an extensive 
new mill, and Mr. Adshead is erecting a spinning mill there. At Glos- 
sop Mr. William Platt is just covering in a new mill; Messrs. John 
Wood and Brother are erecting another, and Mr. F. Sumner a third. 
These are in addition to extensive mills already worked at Glosscp by 
these gentlemen, and they will probably average 100 horse power each. 
Two new mills are also erecting at Mottram and one at Tintwistle. At 
Stockport Messrs. Kershaw, Leese, and Co. are erecting a new shed for 
200 looms (wide ones) in addition to their present extensive mills; and 
the mill worked by the lace Mr. Jesse Howard, which has been for 
some time standing idle, is refitting with new machinery for Messrs 





the one side, and, from the contradictory reports of the Spanish envoys 
themselves, that neither unity nor intelligence existed on the other, 


Thomas Thorniley and Co. At Hulme a new mill is rising, intended 
for cotton spinning, of about 80 horse power and 40,000 spindles. At 
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Blackley Messrs. Wolstencroft are building new mill for spinning of 
about rif horse power. At Oldham Mr. Robinson is erecting a new 
mill, and Mr. J. Jones is enlarging his present mill. At Hollinwood 
Messrs. Lees are erecting a large new cotton mill. At Accrington there 
is a new spinning mill erecting with 10,000 spindles, and a manufac 
with 200 looms, At Swinton Mr. John Gibbs has taken a small 4 
and is enlarging it to about 120-horse power. At Adlington Mr. J. 
Gerard is building a large spinning mill ; and at Euxton Mesers. Smal- 
ley and Oo. are building a mill. At Preston Mr. Calvert is building 
large mew mill for spinning; and another mill is erecting there by 
Messrs. Paley and Co. for 30,000 spindles. At Tyldesley Mr. Thomas 
Clegg is erecting a new mill for fine spinning and doubling, adding 
about 70-horse power to his present works ; and Messrs. {Burton are 
erecting @ mill for spinning and manufacturing of 80-horse power. Mr. 
R. Kay,at the same place. is also extending his present works. 
In giving sn account of these mills we shall probably have either ex- 
ceeded or understated the power of some of the minor ones, and have 
fallen into some inaccuracies doubtless, but the statements respect- 
ing the larger and more important ones will be found tolerably aeou- 
rate. 
Large as some of the above named establishments are, however they 
shrink into insignificance almost by the side of one which is buil 
near Bradford, and which is for the alpaca manufactures, which have 
recently sprung into such repute, as well as for cotton. The magnitade 
of this concern, which is erecting for Mr. Titus Salt (already known 
as an extensive manufacturer,) may be inferred from the fact that it is 
calculated to cover six statute acres of ground. The principal building 
will be @ massive stone edifice, with considerable architectural preten- 
sions, having a single room in it 540 feet long, and the machinery will 
include the latest inventions of acknowledged merit. The engines to 
move the immense mass of machinery required are making by Messrs. 
Fairburn, of Manchester, and they are calculated at 1,200 horse power. 
The gas works alone will be equal to those of a small town, and will be 
erected upon White’s hydro-carbon system, at a cost of £4,000; it is 
estimated that 5,000 lights will be required, and the gas works are 
constructed for a supply of 100,000 cubic feet of my per diem. Inad- 
dition to this extensive factory, Mr. Salt is building 700 cottages for 
the workpeople in its immediaté neighbourhood. The site is at a place 
which has been named Salt-Aire, being on one of the banks of the 
river Aire, and will be approached by a tubular bridge over the river, 
which is also to be of elegant construction. The estimated cost of the 
whole is not known, but has been spoken of as upwards of half-a-mil- 
lion sterling. Unrivalled for extent as these works are at present, 
perhaps, in the world, and with masonry also of the most substantial 
character, and machinery the most perfect, it is said that a cotton mill 
is in contemplation at Bolton, of nearly, if not quite equal magnitude. 
Nor is the extension of cotton factories confined to this neighbourhood 
alone, for we learn that among others Messrs. Fox, Brothers, and Co. 
are erecting a large cotton mill at Wellington, Somersetshire, and 
Messrs. J. aud A. Kennedy a new cotton mill at Belfast. In this hasty 
sketch we nave omitted the very names of some towns in which large 
extensions are going forward, including among others those of Burnley 
and Bacup, which have earned a character for enterprise second to 
very few of the manufacturing towns.—T7'imes. 

ee 


ENGLAND MUST ARM HERSELF. 


While Louis Napoleon is canvassing the South of France for Imperial 
suffrages, the police have orders to carry out a more searching and 
strict disarming of the people. Persons, it is remarked in an order to 
several Mairies, possess arms under an idea that they have arighi to do 
so, because they have purchased them, or have possessed them for a 
long time: but the police are to disabuse them of that delusion, by 
taking away the arms. This is but one stage, and it is a very advanced 
stage, in that process which is disarming the French people, and at the 
same time more and more separating from the people a standing arm 
to monopolize the possession of arms. The utility of such a separated, 
non-national army, we saw on the 2d of December. But the Lion is so 
much in love with the Virgin Empire, that it consents to have its claws 
pared again, even down to the roots. ‘ q 

There is a peculiar circumstance in this disarming of France, for 
which we do not remember any exact precedent in the history of the 
world. In recent years, until the present administration, France was 
a state in which the bulk of the nation possessed some share of mate- 
rial power; in that respect differing on the one side from England, 
where & standing army has existed ever since the war, and from the 
great states of Europe on the other side, where such enormous armies 
have been constructed for the military occupation of Europe. France 
joins that system, and thus not only introduces a certain sort of uni- 
formity of plan,common to Austria and to England, and now unbroken 
by France lying between, but also brings to our very door that system 
of military government which already extends from the White Sea to 
Cape Spartivento. It is needless to point out the immense engine which 
a Continental alliance might bring to bear against England from coasts 
within sight of her own shores, or the excessive uncertainty introduced 
into all future calculations by the impossibility of trusting to our im. 
mediate neighbour. 

It is a fact not less remarkable, nor less consolatory, that although 
death has deprived us of the chief who vindicated the power of Bng- 
land against the last combination that threatened her, he bequeathed 
to us the aid of his advice and influence in departing from that system 
which has been common to England and to Austria, as it is now to the 
whole of Europe from Connemara to the Carpathians. It is true that 
the formation of a Militia is but in embryo—that we have only madea 
beginning ; still we have made that beginning. And if some hesitancy 
and misgiving beset public men, whose instincts, almost more than 
their reason, made them fall in with that reform, the unexpected con- 
currence which the hesitaters gave to each other on the main object, 
with the suusequent march of events, will help to strengthen an opi- 
nion which has sprung up without any preliminary theory, in its con- 
crete and practical shape. All parties are united in the reform, save 
one, or rather a section of one. ‘I'he late Ministers introduced a Militia 
Bill, and the present Ministers have carried one, confessedly as a be- 
ginning. Mr. Disraeli has the credit of having explicitly recognized 
the necessity of restoring to the people a greater familiarity with the 
disciplined use of arms. Lord Palmerston has proclaimed a national 
trust in all classes of the people. The last Parliamentary speech made 
by the Duke of Wellington was one, practical and pertinent, in support 
of the Militia Bill ; his last official act at the Horse Guards was in the 
issue of certain regulations for the Militia ; and we believe that his last 
public act was made, as Lord-Lieutenant of his county, in the enrol- 
ment of tke Militia. 

Not too early, therefore, England may be said te be restored to the 
more wholesome practice of the Anglo-Saxon family, to which her 
great colonial offshoot of the United States had adhered throughout. 
Whatever questions may arise as to the military merits of sections of 
that force, the Militia and Volunteer Army of the Union, some large 
facts are indisputable By its veterans it is endeared to the traditions 
of that young republic. By its vast numbers, not far short, we believe, 
of two millions, and by its allocation over the whole territory, it defies 
the foreign invader, as it forbids surprise by the internal traitor, By 
the conquests on the Southern border of the Union, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, it attests the military capacity of its men and officers. 
By the excellent discipline and conduct of the principal divisions, when 
they have been tried, it has shown how, ina cultivated community, a 
citizen soldiery is a guarantee of order. The institution of a citizen 
soldiery, in one form or other, is associated with the best periods of the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon family, in Europe not less than America. 
It does not, indeed, present to a centralized official government so 
handy a tool for ruling a country from the closet as a mercenary army ; 
but it presents a less concentrated body to be attacked snd conqu 
—or corrupted. Statesmen may experience a little more trouble in 
dealing with a nation self guarded, and therefore possessing @ self- 
guaranteed independence; but that is only another expression for 
saying that a really independent people demands higher and more 
active statesmanship for its governance; and England has shown that 
she is capable of producing such statesmen on occasion. It is satisfac- 
tory to notice, therefore, that simultaneously with the rounding- off of 
the Continental system of standing armies, England is breaking away 
from that system, and beginning her return to the healthy and sound 
system of her race.— Spectator. 














PUNCH’S LAST. 


Mysterious DistuRBANCES IN DowNING Srraeer.—There has been, 
for some time past, considerable excitement in the neighbourhood of 
Downing Street, in consequence of strange and unaccountable noises 
which have been heard to proceed from a portion of the building wherein 
the Exchequer Gffice is situated. Thesounds in question consist chiefly 





of a sort of humming noise, somewhat similar to the moaning of the 












so melancholy an effect, amid old 
continues, and in- 





so often heard, and producing 
; but it has been observed that the humm 
loudest, when there io net a breath of air . At intervals 


ysterious ases, and a su of groans, as if pro- 
from some person engeged in painful exertion, is clearly sudi- 
Shee listeners tively state, amid the confused mixture of 
sounds, have from time to time distinctly heard arithmetical num- 
bers wm te ; and they compare the whole effect the ear to the 
sort of buzzing that commonly proceeds from a parish school at work 
Those who have read the ‘* Seeress of Prevorst,” and are 
aware of the spiritual and mystic relations of numbers, will probably 
be confirmed by this circumstance in referring these singular acoustic 
phenomens to a supernatural origin ; but philoso hers of a more mate- 
rial turn way probably surmise that the troubled spirit is no other 
than that of the living Mr. Disraeli, absorbed in the severe labour of 
getting up bis budget, and calculating aloud. 


EPITAPH ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


By the sole survivor of a deplorable accident (no blame to be attached 
to any servants of the Company). 


Coxxisions four 
Or five she bore, 
The Signals wor in vain ; 
rown old and rusted, 
Her biler busted, 
And smash’d the Excursion Train. 
“HER END WAS PIECES.” 


A Covrr or In-sustice.—A new Court has been built for holding 
the Westminster Sessions, where it seems nothing can be heard—the 
architect having perhaps come to the conclusion that justice may as 
well be deaf, as she is said to be blind. He has forgotten the old motto, 

ialteram partem, but he may probably have arrived at the conclu- 

that the same result will be achieved by hearing neither one side 
nor the other. The prisoners have been the only persons favourably 
considered, for there is a spacious and convenient dock ; but there are 
numerous currents of air traversing the Court, which may also be de- 
signed to benefit the prisoners and give them a chance of getting off by 
a side- wind. — 

Brapvsuaw’s Meraruysics.—The British public does not, perhaps, 
clearly understand in what sense the locomotive engine annihilates 
time and space. The railway machine accomplishes that stupendous 
achievement by throwing the traveller out of the sphere of local aud 
temporary existence. _ 

Tur Best Screw Prope.ten.—The most efficient screw propeller, 
and the one which has rendered the greatest service to the vessel of the 
State, has certainly been Mr. Joseph Hume, and it would only be a fit- 
ting compliment for Government to give the next ship that is fitted up 
on that economic principle the name of the Honourable Member for 
Montrose. _ 

Wronc on THe Face or Ir.—We have seen a little book with the 
title of “‘ French made Easy.” We cannot believe this of a noble na- 
tion like France ; for, under their present despotic ruler, we should 
say it was decidedly the ‘‘ French made Uneasy.” 


Tue Crack Geasuecun.—Vordi-—ter it is said he has cracked more 
voices than any other composer. 


Tue “Lar” or Luxury.—Genuine milk in Londom 


A morAx Impossipitiry.—An English masquerade. 
——__.@—__— 


Fasuions ror Ocrosrer.—Autumn is already sufficiently advanced 
to cause much thought and invention for the approaching winter ; and 
the singular mixtures of materials and costumes visible at this between 
seasons, gives scope to the imagination as to what is likely to be the 
**mode.” The melange of rich and light materials—gauze and satin, 
velvet and tulle—produces graceful and pleasing effects. Among the 
novelties for bonnets, scolloped velvet, with application of straw mixed 
with tulle or blonde, is muchadmired. Velvet is usedin various forms, 
sometimes forming a fanchon ; at other times, flat bands, placed accord- 
ing to f on the crown and front of the bonnet. Some of the capo- 
tes are made of velvet drawn on the bias, with the crown entirely of 
velvet, and a light design in straw ornamenting the whole, having the 


Count A. Bobunski, Russian. 2. Volma, Schooner, 83 tons, Grand 

Duke Constantine, Russian. 3. Rurik, Cutter, 62 tons, M. A. Abasa, 
Russian. 4. War Eagle, Cutter, 64 tons, Vice-Commodore Bartlett, 
English. 5. Contest, Schooner, 54 tons, Vice-Commodore Beard, Eng- 
lish. The course was within the River Neva, fifteen miles round: 
wind very fresh. The starting gun was fired at twelve o'clock (noon). 
The Volna got the start, and went away with squaresail and topsail, 
followed by the Rurik and War Eagle. The Contest mistook the sig- 
nal, and went the wrong way. After rounding the first flag-ship, the 
War Eagle gradually drew ahead, and eventually came in a winner 
by 40 minutes, when she bore down to the Commodore, who was on 
board a Russian steamer: the gun was fired, the War Eagle colour 
hoisted to the masthead of the steamer, and three cheers were given 
and responded to by the crew of the War Eagle, declared the winner. 
In the evening, a sumptuous banquet was given by the Yacht Club of 
St. Petersburgh, at Peterhoff, to the whole of the English yachtsmen 
and friends, including the English Ambassador, and 150 of the princi- 
dal nobility of Russia; when the prize was presented to Vicc-Commo- 
dore Bartlett, R.L.Y.C., by Prince Labouoff, the president of the club, 
in a suitable speech, which the Vice-Commodore appropriately acknow- 
ledged. The Prize, which is a superb specimen of Russian art, bears 
the following inscriptions :— 

Gold Cup, sailed for 24th June, at Cronstadt. Won by the War Eagle, pro- 
perty of Thomas Bartlett, Esq., Vice-Commodore of Royal London Yacht Club. 
This Cup was presented by the Imperial Yacht Club: St. Petersburgh Prize 
for Yachts of All Nations, 1852. 





OniginaAL Lerrer or THE DuKE or We.tuincton.—The followi 
characteristic letter of the deceased Duke will (says a Belfast paper 
be read with interest at the present time. It is a veritable document, 
and was addressed to a gentleman in this neighbourhood, who at the 
time was not a little annoyed at the reply. He has kindly forwarded 
it to us for insertion :— 
FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Belfast, 17th June, 1851. 
May it please your Grace—I have taken the liberty of requesting your opinion. 
Was Napoleon guilty or not of the murder of his prisoners at Jaffa, and if there is 
any military law or circumstances which would justify the deed ? 
Yours respectfully, J. H. 


(RePLy.) 





London, 23d June 1851. 
F.M. the Duke of hades 1 aes presents his compliments to Mr. H. He has also 
received Mr. H’s letter, and begs to inform him he is not the historian of the wars 
of the French Republic in Bgypt and Syria. 





ConvocaTIon oF THE CLERGY.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
issued his precept to the members of Convocation to assemble on Friday, 
Nov. 12. The most strenuous exertions are bei made by the 
High Church party to be allowed to sit for despatch of business— 
an event which has not taken place since 1717. There are two Convo- 
cations—one for the province of York, and one for Canterbury. In 
respect to the latter, the assembly is divided into two houses—the up- 

er aud the lower. The upper house consists of the Archbishop of 

anterbury, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Exeter, Ely, Salisbu- 
ry, Chichester, Oxford, St. Asaph, Peterborough, Hereford, Lincoln, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Landaff, Worcester, Bangor, St. David’s and 
Bath and Wells. The lower house is composed of all the deans and 
archdeacons in the province, who are members ez officio, and three 
proctors from each diocese, twoof whom are elected by the clergy, and 
one by the chapter. The lower house is presided over by a prolocutor, 
who is elected the general body of the members. The Convocation 
will meet at the Chapter-house, St. Paul’s, at two o’clock. 

Eruption or Mount Erna.—Private letters, to the 16th of Septem- 
ber, announce the mountain to be still in active labour, and the course 
of the volcanic stream of liquid lava, which had branched off close to 
Zaffarana, had taken the direction of Milo, which seemed so assuredly 
doomed to destruction that the inhabitants were clearing not only their 
houses, but likewise cutting down the loftiest chesnut trees in its vici- 
nity, in the hopes of erp time to remove the same to save the tim- 
ber. A vast quantity of sal ammonia has been vomited from the crater, 
which rendered the air so impure as to threaten the lives of seamen in 
small craft trading along the coast. The deck of a small revenue 
cruiser had been nearly covered with volcanic cinders. Even as far as 
Malta some of the soot and lava dust had been wafied by the wind 





a rance of gold lace. We have been able to judge of the effect of 
tb novelty, having seen one that had just been by one of 
our first artistes. It was of black tulle bouillonne, over the crown of 
which was thrown a violet velvet point, scolloped at the edge; bands 
of velvet, also scolloped, were placed to separate each bouillonne of 
tulle, and ornamented at each side of the crown with a bunch of maize 
and violet velvet flowers. The inside was trimmed with a triple row 
of blonde round the face, and a bunch of maize placed high on each 
cheek. The same style of capote in green and black, or pink velvet 
and tulle, with an application of straw work. 

We must here mention the charming little coiffure Hebe, young and 
fresh as its name. It is a coquille of blonde, forming a slight point in 
front, and has at both ears a small bunch of blue and white shaded 
feathers, so light and vaporous as to give one an idea of the falling of 
snow flakes. The coquille of blonde, which only covers the summit of 
the head, is very short behind, and quite round. Between the first 
and second rows of blonde, long ends of blue and white taffetas ribbon 
escape, and float playfully over the shoulders. This coiffure is very 
becoming, and consequently is and will be, much in favor among our 
young and graceful fashionables. 

The trimmings for bonnets are composed of wreaths of velvet foliage, 
mixed with very small ostrich feathers—garlands of satin volubilis, or 
bunches of satin flowers, which take the place of the ribbon Lows for- 
merly used on the capotes. Asa general rule the form of the bonnet 
is, and will remain, close, ——— sufficiently oval to be graceful. 
The autumn capotes are made in shape so as to suit almost any style of 
face. The very open fronts are quite discarded, as they give to a cer- 
tain style of physiognomy an air which is neither graceful nor pleasing. 
The crowns are small, and slightly bending over the curtain. Velvet 
flowers are much used on and in bonnets. The laurel blossom, violets, 
daisies, and heartsease, are mostly sought for. 

Large cachemire squares, embroidered with silk and gold, will be 
very fashionable this winter, and are brought to great perfection in the 
manufactories in Lyons. But we must keep to what is now actually 
worn. We have seen some beautiful robes of fancy taffetas, trimmed 
with a single deep flounce, having at the bottom a wreath formed of ex- 
ceedingly narrow ribbon, in raised designs, appearing like shaded moss. 
The same description of wreath is worked on the dress over the top of 
the flounce. The corsage is with basquines, quite small and cut up, 
and trimmed round with a small wreath in the same style; between 
each opening of the basquin is placed bows of the same narrow ribbon, 
with innumerable ends floating over the skirt. Three smal) bows in 
the same style are placed on the bands which cross the chest and hold 
the sides of the body, displaying the lace, or goffered muslin guimpe 
The sleeves, which are opened to the elbow, and square at the bottom, 
have also three bands to unite the edges, and are trimmed with bows 
and floating ends of ribbon. Thread guimpe is much worn. It is made 
into flounces for robes of organdi, with a ruche of ribbon, or a bouil- 
lonne through which a coloured ribbon is passed. The berthe is a 
double garniture, falling sufficiently low to form the short sleeves. 

The dresses with fronts en tablier are also formed of guipure, the 
tablier or apron being lined with coloured taffetas, and trimmed at 
each edge with an echielle of ribbon bows. The berthe which accom- 
panies this robe is also lined with taffetas, and descends in a point 
reaching the tablier; it is open on the shoulders, and the sleeve here 
is covered with rows of ribbon. 

Peignoirs are much called for at the present moment. They take the 
same place as the deshabilles a casaque ; some very pretty ones are 
made ef quilting. They have a small cape, trimmed with a very deep 
guipure, descending to the waist. The sleeves are half long, and trim- 
med with a double row of guipure, which reaches the hand. 

The grand novelty for winter is a material the tissue of which is 
thicker than cloth, as supple as cachemire, and as becoming and sha- 
ded as velvet. It is called ouatine. It is produced in all shades, but 
has but three distinct designs ; small chine, large chine, and striped 


chine. On account of j 4 : : 
loose costumes. its heaviness, it can only be applied to large and 





Tue Sr. Perersourcn Recarra.—At the commencement of the 
present season & circular was addressed by the Imperial Yacht Club 
of 8t. Petersburgh, inviting the different Yacht Clubs of Great Britain 
to visit Cronstadt, and contend for two Prize Cups, open to yachts of 
all nations. One of these prizes was a magnificent Gold Cup, for 


during the night of the 21st of September. The mountain has on 
several occasions been distinctly visible from the town of Valletta, the 
smoke from its summit presenting the appearance of a very heavy cloud. 
Very oppressive sirocco winds have prevailed at Malta throughout the 
month of september, and at the latest date a very dense fog, which is 
unusual at this season, but the island generally was very salubrious. 
A Sure anp Crew Destroyep sy Licutnine.—Intelligence has 
been received at Lloyd’s of the total destruction of the ship Maise, of 
Queenstown, Pearson master, by lightning, on the 8d of August last, 
when off the island of Malta. The ship, being on her passage from 
Ibrail to Queenstown, was overtaken by a violent thunderstorm. At 
half.past 10 p.m., the vessel was struck by lightning, which passed 
down her main=mast, and striking the hull, separated it into two pieces, 
fore and aft. The ship instantly went down with the crew, fourteen 
in number, andtwo passengers. Captain Pearson, on rising, caught a 
floating spar from the wreck, on which he continued to buoy himself 
Bp» and for seventeen hours afterwards, he kept himself above water, 
when he was happily descried by a Maltese coasting vessel, and landed 
at + i Ireland, the whole of the crew and passengers having 
perished. 





New Convict Serrnement—Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
solved to make Freemantle, in Western Australia, a convict sett lement, 
and the first batch, consisting of 250, was to be despatched early in the 
month of October. They will consist chiefly of persons who have 
served three years’ probation in the Dartmoor and Pentonville convict 
prisons, and whose conduct there has entitled them to favourable con- 
sideration. Each convict will, on landing, receive a ticket of leave, 
strictly confining him to the colony of Western Australia. A company 
of enrolled Chelsea pensioners go out as a convict guard; their wives 
and children go with them, and they will be located in the country as 
military colonists. 

Tue Lastine Tre.—Dean Storr, when residing on a living in the 
country, had occasion one day to unite a rustic couple in the bands of 
matrimony. The ceremony being over, the husband began to * sink 
in resolution.” and falling (as some husbands might do), into a fit of 
repentance, he said, ‘‘ Your reverence has tied the knot tightly, I 
fancy, but, under favour, may I ask your reverence if so be you could 
untie it again?” ‘* Why, no,” replied the Dean, ‘* we never do that on 
this part of the consecrated ground.” ‘ Wherethen?” cried the man, 
eagerly. ‘On that!’ pointing to the burying ground. 





Foreign CHapiarins.—It is stated an arrangement has been con- 
cluded between the Bishop of London and the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs as regards foreign chaplains. The Foreign Secretary has con- 
sented that they should receive the bishop’s license on condition that 
there should be inserted in every such license, that it is valid only so 
long as the chaplain holds her Majesty’s appointment, and ‘ no 
longer.” Several chaplains have already been licensed, and amongst 
them the Rev. Kenworthy Brown, H.B.M. chaplain at Madeira. 





Miss CATHERINE Hayes Muxcrep.—In the London Lord Mayor’s 
Court, on the 28th ult., the case of Dr. Beale and Miss Hayes was fur- 
ther adjudicated. The report says:—This was an attachment, under 
the custom of London, — Catherine Hayes, the celebrated singer, 
to recover the sum of £3,000 due to Thomas Frederick Beale. The 
attachment was made on money belonging to the defendant in the hands 
of the Union Bank of London. Mr. Ryland and Mr. Locke appeared 
for the plaintiff, and called Richard Houghton, assistant manager of 
the bank, who proved that they had upwards of £3,000 in their hands, 
the property of the lady. Neither the guarnishee nor the defendant 
appeared by counsel, anda verdict was found for the plaintiff for three 
thousand pounds. 





MAGNETIC BALLoon Ascent.—Applications have, it is said, been 
made to the proprietors of the different public places of entertainment 
in London from whence balloon ascents take place, by an individual who 
wishes to make an ascent suspended thirty feet below the car, by mag- 
netic attraction. The method by which he proposes to accomplish this 
feat is this: He possesses a magnet, the attractive power of which will 
sustain a weight of 1501b. ; this is to be hung by a line thirty feet 
below the car, round his body is fixed an iron zone, which on being 












Suppen DeatH oF one or Napoteon’s Mepican ATTENDA 
Dr. John Stokoe, who recently resided at Durham, died suddenly, a 
few days ago, at the refreshment rooms adjoining the York station of 
the railway, soon after his arrival there from Harr. ate, where he 
had been stayiug short time for the benefit of his health. He wes one 
of the surgeons of the British fleet at the memorable battle of Trafal- 
gar, when Nelson fell; and subsequently he was appointed by the 
oq Government to attend upon N mow. Me Bonaparte, as one of his 
medical advisers, during his captivity at St. Helena. Mr. Stokoe was 
in possession of many souvenirs of the Emperor—presents which he had 
a= = to time received from his illustrious patient.— London paper 
ept. 25. , 


Pension To Mrs. Sovrney.—The Queen, by her warran 

of August last, has granted to Caroline Southey, the view fee 
poet laureate, a yearly pension of £200, in “consideration,” as the 
warrant is set forth, *‘ of her late husband’s eminent literary merits” 
A like warrant, of the 9th of the same month, confers a pension of £75 
& year on Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, ‘in consideration of her merits 
as an authoress, and her inability, from the state of her ill health to 
continue her exertions for a'livelihood.” 














PREPARATIONS FoR THE CHOLERA In Lonpon.—A late number of 
the Lancet says:—‘‘ Communications on the subject of cholera have 
owes: between the Board of Health, the College of Physicians, and the 

ecretary of State for the Home Department. It is now arranged that 
all medical questions relating to cholera and other epidemics are to be 
referred to the College of Physicians. The cholera committee is again 
holding its meetings, and was summoned for the second time yesterday. 


A srert was presented for approval ; it is intended, we understand, for 
publication. 





=—=_ 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—ELEVENTH SEASON 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS respectfully announce that applications fi 
T the Rehearsals and Concerts will be wrested at the Music Stores of + rode tana 
burg & Luis, No. 483 Broadway,and Mr. P. K. Weizel, No. 213 Fulton St, Brooklyn. 


Terms—Subscribing Members, $10;'A ; t 
$s br ane ae f - move, Gs ; Aesociate Members, $5; aud Profess!oua! Members, 
tee o flock, P. Reheereal takes place at Niblo’s ooo —* Oct. 9h, at half-past 


J. L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 





THEODORE BISFELD'S SOIREES.—THIRD SHASON. 


HE public are respectfully informed that the Subscription-list for the third Se 
Brio. EIS¥ELD’S CLASSICAL QUARTETTE SOIREES is open at Schartest 


Luis’, Hall & Son's, Jollie’s, Breusin h ¥ 
pap hs Ae . , 2's, Schuberth’s & Co’s Music ~~ 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1103-8 a 110 3-4. 


TENE AWIBIONY, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1862. 




















So far as Great Britain is concerned, scarcely a scrap of real politi- 
cal news is to be gleaned from the journals that have come to hand by 
the Liverpool mail steamer of the 2ndinst. An exception may perhaps 
be found in some remarks that dropped from Lord Jobn Russell, on the 
24th ult., whilst present as a guest at a dinner given by a portion of 
the citizens of Perth to Lord Panmure, who was their representative in 
the House of Commons at the period of his accession to the Peerage. 
Lord John, for the thousandth and first time, had his name coupled 
with the toast of ‘civil and religious liberty over the world ;” and 
perhaps there was a double meaning in the air, “Saw ye Johnny comin,” 
with which the orchestra cannily welcomed the late and still expectant 
Premier. There are two points in his speech on which we would touch 

fora moment. The first is his Lordship’s endeavour to familiarise his 

hearers (and the public through them) with the word “ Democracy,” 

which he cautiously introduced, and carefully explained, as a simple 
synonym for the People. And if it cannot quite justly be said of him 
on this occasion, 


And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sounds himself had made ; 


he certainly took pains to nullify the usual bug-bear view of the ob- 
noxious title, so that whilst charming the ultra-Liberals by its adop- 
tion, he might not thereby alarm the aristocratic portion of his party. 
The old tactician is herein manifest ; and for the rest, Lord John does 
but give another proof that it is far easier for a leader of the Opposition, 
than for a Cabinet Minister, to make an ad captandum speech. But 
the other point calls more particularly for notice, since, after all, the 
boldness of Lord John’s suggestions and the slimness of his political 
performances have been contrasted, time out of mind. If then there 
be no intention to lull Lord Derby into a false sense of security, it 
seems from this Perth harangue that the Whigs are not prepared to 
make savage onslaught on the Government, at the very first opening of 
the session. Parliament will meet, says the Whig champion, very early 
in November; and it will be his duty, he continues, to listen patiently 
to the measures which the Cabinet may propose, ere he make serious 
attempt et its overthrow. Such at least is the plain English of Lord 
John’s spoken words ; but there was a vein of sarcasm running through 
them, very clever in its way, which may perchance prevent them being 
taken as a political manifesto, in these days of political finesse. We shall 
see, when that ‘very early” day comes round: at present its exact 
date is not announced; some set it down for the Ist, and some for the 
11th of the ensuing month. 

Of the arrangements for the funeral of the Great Duke nothing more 
is yet known; and in fact the will of Parliament must be declared. 
But having already expressed our horror at the idea of party- wrangling 
over his tomb or in connection with his obsequies, we will go a step 
further, and give utterance to the hope that the Opposition will act 
with combined dignity and policy in this matter. Would not their re- 
pute and their interest be alike consulted, if they should magnanimously 
waive all discussion on the subject ? Surely her Majesty’s advisers are 
competent to get up a funereal pageant, even though a Nation occupy 
the place of chief mourner. Surely those who are keen for restoration 
to office may bring the matter more speedily to issue, if they resist the 
temptation to loiter amidst ceremonials and precedents. We fear that 
the main difficulty in the way will be the anxiety of every orator, who 
has the ear of either House, to deliver himself of a eulogium on the de- 
ceased. But, however eloquent men may be even on such a theme, the 
multiplication of orations upon it does not seem to us {to be in place. 
The Sovereign has spoken her feelings, and will in all probability wit- 
ness the entombment of her friend, her counsellor, her defender; the 
People’s voice has also gone forth loudly. Should not the Legislature 
take its part quietly and unostentatiously, if it have a due regard for 
the proprieties of the case? Will it, however, keep within bounds its 
increasing cacoethes loquendi?—In connection with this engrossing to- 
pic, we have two items to add, one of which was accidentally omitted, 
last Saturday.—The Court went into mourning for a week, on occasion 
of the Duke’s death; the honour thus paid to his memory being almost 
without precedent.—Manchester, the focus of Free-trade and the hot- 
bed of radicalism, has signally distinguished itself in making prepara- 
tions for testifying its regret. At a very recent meeting held there 
twenty-five gentlemen put their names down for £100 each, as the nu- 
cleus of asubscription in aid of public and appropriate solemnities. How 
gratifying it is tosee the intrinsic worth of a public servant recognized, 
in places wherein it appeare! to be least appreciated ! We could re- 
call some of Mr. Cobden’s remarks touching the Duke and his charac - 
ter; but it were better to consign them to oblivion. 








which the following yachts were entered 


:—1. Tehaika, Cutter, 36 tons, 





! brought near the magnet firmly attaghes itself thereto. 


The Irish journal that had acted as the organ of certain Roman Ca- 
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tholic Priests, in libelling the 81st Regiment, as has been mentioned 
incidentally with reference to the late election, has retracted its offen- 
sive imputations, and the threatened legal proceedings against it have 
been abandoned. We regret to add, notwithstanding that the diabolical 
spirit raised in some portions of the country has not been laid; two 
privates of the same corps have been brutally attacked, without provo- 
cation, in the streets of Fermoy, one of whom was murdered in cold 
blood, whilst the other escaped by a miracle. This atrocity has, of 
course, produced a strong sensation; and an address denouncing the 
fiendish murderers, and expressive of indignation and regret, has been 
presented to Lt.-Col. Staunton commanding, the officers, non-commis- 
gioned officers, and privates of the 31st., from the shop- keepers, traders, 
and artizans of Fermoy. These inhabitants further pledged themselves 
to assist in arresting the cowardly ruffians, whose numbers prevented 
any resistance being made by the victims of their fury. 





The principal portien of the appointments named last week will be 
found, gazetted, elsewhere.—There is nothing to be extracted relative 
to Royal and courtly movements. The Queen and her family were at 
the latest dates still ruralizing at Balmoral ; their enjoyment of that 
residence being however much diminished by the winterly weather 
that had prevailed. 


There is a break in the hitherto uninterrupted record of enthusi- 
asm and devotion to Louis Napoleon, said to have been exhibited 
throughout his Southern tour. An “infernal machine” of ponderous 
dimensions, having no fewer than 250 gun-barrels (!), has been dis- 
covered at Marseilles, just at the lucky moment for saving the popu- 
lar Prince’s life and giving point to the shouts for the Empire, which 
are described by his Highness’s organs as universal and irresistible. A 
sham plot and police agency are hinted at; but the press is so effec- 
tually muzzled that it is difficult to ascertain the exact truth. At 
least the fétes appear to have been got up, as they say of other theatri- 
cal entertainments, ‘‘ regardless of expense,” and whether the South 
of France has received the President with fervour or with coolness, 
the most lavish efforts have been made to procure him a triumphal 
reception. We might cite the Moniteur to prove the fervour ; but we 
have more confidence in one of our own countrymen writing from Mar 
seilles on Saturday night, the 25th ult., whose letter will be f und 
below. The consistent and honourable stand taken by the London 
Times against Louis Napoleon may with some readers throw discredit 
upon a communication that appears in its columns ; but in matters of 
fact the Times is accustomed to speak the truth; and no communica- 
tion appears anonymously in its columns, unless the writer’s respon- 
sibility be known to the Editors. 

In the meantime, the declaration of the Empire is looked for very 
speedily, even before the Prince’s return to Paris. Then there are to 
be more festivals, of course—and then, what is to follow? Who can 
say? Does the pompous announcement made at Marseilles, that the 
Mediterranean ought to be and shall be hereafter ‘‘a French lake,” 
point to a naval contest with Great Britain in that sea, for which, by 
the way, France is making quiet but immense preparations: Or, does 
the continued issue of decrees prejudicial to Belgian commerce and 
irritating to Belgian feeling hint that annexation and military glory 
are to occupy the mind of the future Emperor? Poor man! to stand 

still is to fall. Can France remain long contented with parades, and 
sp ectacles, and fétes? 








Last Saturday, we chanced to notice the frequency with which the 
London 7'imes flatters the natural vanity of this country by predicting 
in vague terms the loftiness of its future destinies, whilst dealing it 
occasional hard blows, on subjects more immediately under the eyes of 
the world. We then cited a recent and very flattering article on the 
American future ; we have now before us two leaders received by the 
last mail, that bear out our previous remark. One has reference to 
Mr. Webster’s course in regard to the Lobos Islands, and his original 
promise of aid to certain speculators in guano. The other, three mor- 
tal columns in length, is devoted to the late Women’s-rights’ Conven- 
tion. There is not much novelty in either; but there is some ill-na- 
ture. We do not republish them, because Mr. Webster’s political 
mistake was speedily rectified ; and because that social absurdity, the 
aforesaid Convention, was scarcely concluded ere it was forgotten, and 
the article concerning it is little better than a smart report. 





Since we last alluded to Canada, the only busines of importance which 
has been transacted in its Parliament has been the second reading of 
Mr. Brown’s bill to repeal the statutory penalties for usury. To 
most of our Colonial readers, the contest between the progressive party, 
which comprises the leading men both of the Conservative and of the 
Radical factions, and the obstruction party, mainly composed of French 
Canadians, is already perfectly familiar: we need not remind them of 
the repeated attempts which have been made to adapt the commercial 
law of the Province to the exigencies of trade, and the new theories of 
political economy. We need not here recall the series of votes by which 
the Legislature of Canada decided that a dealer in money should be 
subject to more tyrannical restrictions than a dealer in wheat or broad- 
cloth. During the last session of the late Parliament, if our memory 
serves us, no less than three bills were introduced, on different princi- 
ples, to modify or repeal the usury law; but the French Canadians 
triumphed in every case, and Mr. Holmes and Mr. Sherwood seem to 
have abandoned the struggle in despair. Mr. Brown, who, as a novus 
homo, has no such disappointments to forget or overcome, has renewed 
the contest ; and, we are happy to add, with better success. His bill 
is very moderate in its scope: it only goes to abolish the penalties im- 
posed by the existing law on the receiving a higher rate of interest for 
money than six per cent, without enabling the lender to recover more 
than that rate in Courts of law. This, in a country where cash is no- 
toriously worth seven or eight per cent on perfectly safe security, is a 
very moderate reform, open, perhaps, to the objection of being inade- 
quate to the wants of the community, and obviously a mere step 
towards a' sounder system. Still, thirty members were found 
to vote against it. Of these, twenty were French Canadians; very res- 
pectable gentlemen, and perhaps well qualified to deal with minor ques- 
tions of civil law, but so little versed in matters involving the great 
principles of political economy, that it were almost a waste of time to 
argue with them. They maintained that it would be dangerous to 
pass a law allowing capitalists to exact more than six per cent, because 
its sanction would be the signal for a general demand on the agricul- 
turists of Lower Canada, for repayment of the sums for which their 
properties now stand mortgaged. They do not seem to be aware, that 
the same objection might be validly urged against every commercial or 
financial sheme, which, by holding out a prospect of a larger profit 
than usual, might tempt monied men to call in their funds. If money 
is really worth more than six per cent, the farmers will keep what 


they have borrowed, and will pay seven, eight, or even nine per cent for | 


it: if money is not worth more than six, lenders will goon find it to their 


interest to allow their mortgages to remain. {[n either case—with, or: 





Of the remaining ten “nays,” Mr. McKenzie’s opposition may be 
fairly attributed to his honest disinclination to vote in favor of any 
reforms, except those of which he can claim the paternity; and the 
other nine belong to that highly respectable class of gentlemen in whose 
eyes the world is fast retrograding, and who would exclaim with the 
country squire in England: ‘ Railways, sir! 1 hate Railways! Isball 
be very glad when they are done away with, and we get back to the 
stage coaches again!” 

Neither the Representation Bill, nor the Seignorial Bill, have been 
discussed as yet. We are all expectation, and shall watch the record 
of the Parliamentary debates with interest till they are fairly canvas- 
sed. Our Quebec advices contain the commencement of the debate on 
the Elective Legislative Council question, with two very long, and very 
ineffective speeches from Mr. Boulton and Mr. Papineau. We shall 
wait for the conclusion of the discussion before expressing an opinion. 
Meanwhile, we may repeat what we said on a previous occasion, name- 
ly, that Mr. Morin’s scheme cannot become a law in its present shape, 
owing to the unfitness of the “‘ raw material” out of which he proposes 
to manufacture Councillors. That the sooner the present Council is 
got rid of, in some way or other, the better it will be for Canada, may 
be fairly inferred from the following resolution which Mr. McKay, 
himself a Councillor, is to move on the 18th inst. : 

Resolved, 3.—That at present, as there is but little sympathy existing between 
the Legislative Council and the people, this House is in favour of its own dissolu- 
on with a view to its being re organized upon some betier constitutional princi- 
pie. 

What would be thought of such a resolution being introduced into the 
Senate of the United States, or into the House of Lords? 

It seems that mafty of the members of the Assembly oppose the estab- 
lishment of the Ministry of Agriculture, of which the Hon. Malcolm 
Cameron is the head. Its creation was, they say, a mere “ job,” to 
enable Mr. Cameron to enter the Cabinet. On the other hand, the 
Government argues that agriculture, being one of the most important in- 
terests of the Province, ought to be watched over by a special department. 
Without expressing an opinion with regard to the expediency of the 
creation of the new office, but referring to the general tone of the de- 
bates on this subject, we trust our Canadian friends will not ac- 
custom themselves to view state affairs from the petty shopkeeping 
point of view for which some English Radicals are remarkable. The 
services of a man of talent are always cheap at a few hundreds, or a 
thousand a-year: candle-end economies and squabbles about the 
amount of work each minister has to perform are very costly in the 
end, and do not become a rising country. 

There is little doubt, now, that Mr. Jackson will succeed in csntract- 
ing for the railroad from Montreal to Toronto. The tide of public 
feeling seems to have turned decidedly in his favour, and the Provincial 
press (with the exception of one or two Montreal prints, which pique 
themselves on the singularity of their opinions) is loud in praise of the 
London Croesus. The people of Quebec are agitating for another line 
of railroad from Point Levi to Riviéredu Loup. They would better 
consult theif own interests, in our opinion, if they have funds and energy 
to spare, by building the projected line from Quebec to Montreal on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence, than by laying rails through the 
useless territory lying between Quebec and New Brunswick, and 
squandering a million or so on an enterprise which can never be pro- 
ductive. 

The London Times, alluding to the rumoured recall of Lord Elgin, 
states that the report is erroneous, or at least premature. 

We have received, at too late an hour for insertion in to-day’s Albion, 
the very interesting memorial to the Queen, drawn up and agreed to 
by the Canadian Legislature, on behalf of the Canadian veteran soldiers 
of the war of 1812, whose gallant services were overlooked, when the 
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in charge of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The latter is to assume the com 
mand of the U. 8. squadron in the Brazils. 


We cannot search all the newspapers of all the States. So far, how 
ever, we find no reply to our article of last week, headed ‘Scotch In- 
vention—American Appropriation.” Where are the reapers, or their 
agents ? 
The New York Daily Times, in remarking upon our last week's 
comment on its own charges against the Duke of Wellington, taxes us 
with personality. We beg leave to disclaim the most remote intention 
of looking that way, and are at a loss to imagine the grounds on which 
the Times bas founded its impression. 




















The adjourned meeting of British subjects, called together for the 
parpose of agreeing on some mode of testifying their feelings om occa- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington’s death, was held last Saturday after- 
noon at H. B. M. Consulate, the chair being worthily occupied by H.M. 
representative, Mr. Barclay. The following resolutions, drawn up by 
the Committee appointed for the purpose, were read, approved, and ad- 
opted. 

Resolved, That this meeting, com of her Majesty’s subjects —English, 
Scotch, irish, Welsh, and Colonia!—is desirous of placing upon record the ex- 
pression of its profound regret at the death of the late Duke of Wellington, whose 
unexampled military achievements and unsurpassed civic virtues have stam 
him, in the eyes of his countrymen, “the greatest man of the age;” and, fa x 
that, sympathizing as it does with the grief so universally felt throughout the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies, it suggests some public mode of testi- 
fying its participation therein. 

Resolved, That this meeting proposes for itself, and recommends to all British 
residents of this City, the wearing of crape round the left arm and hat, from this 
date until the day following thatio be hereafter designated for the obsequies of 
the illustrious deceased. 

Resolved, That the Rector of Trinity Church be respectfully pee to per- 
mit the delivery of afuneral sermon in honour of “the Duke,” after the usual 

rformance of divine service, on the afternoon of the day appointed for the 

uneral in London; und that a Committee be appointed to make arrangements 
for furthering this object. 

It was subsequently agreed that the British Consul, the Presidents 
respectively of the societies of St. George, St. Andrew, The Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, and St. David, together with Messrs. T. Dixon, R. 
Bunch, and W. Young, should constitute the Committee recommended 
in the third resolution. We may add that they will endeavour to carry 
out the unanimous wish of the meeting as time and circumstances may 


render advisable. 





GLEANINGS. 


On occasion of the Paris fétes of August last, a manuscript so: 
Béranger was circulated from hand to hand. It is called * The Gock 
and the Eagle,” and upholds the former Gallic emblem, against the 
Napoleonic eagle now restored by the so called President of the French 
Republic. With something of the old poet’s vigour and point, it can 
scarcely be reckoned amongst his happiest efforts.——Few items in 
Punch are wore intrinsically droll than the following toast, which was 
proposed, and drunk with acclamation, on board one of the Collins’ 
steamers, at the dinner-table on the day preceding her recent arrival 
in this port ‘The Union of the States: not combined by bonds of 
parchment or by iron clasps, but moulded into one, a single form of 
nymph.like loveliness, which, finest chords of sym athy pervading, 
shall suffase in times of quiet with one bloom, and fill with o’er re- 
sistless impulse, if the hosts of foreign power should threaten.” This 
flowery sentiment has achieved the honours of print.——A conference 
of deputations of town councils, chambers of commerce, and other 
public bodies, is about to be held in London, to consider the best 
means of obtaining a codification of our commercial laws.——A young 
man, named James Yates, has commenced a match to walk 2,000 miles 
in, 1,000 consecutive hours, at Nottingham, England. He is to receive 
if he succeed in this foolish experiment, £100. The task will ocoupy 
nearly six weeks, and is one of the greatest pedestrian feats ever at- 
tempted. We look upon the poor fellow’s failure as certain.——It is 
stated in a London paper that Mr. Page, the Government architect, 
contemplates the employment of electricity in lighting up the suspen- 
sion* bridge now in progress at Chelsea, four elegant towers intended 





war medals for Peninsular and other campaigners were recently award- 
ed. Mr. Merritt has made public the document and the proceedings 
connected with it, but manfully declares that the credit of originating 
and furthering the idea is wholly due to the Hon. W. Morris. 

New Brunswick papers speak with well-placed pride of the inaugura- 
tion and opening of the ‘*‘ Provincial Exhibition” at Fredericton. The 
ceremony was performed by Sir Edmund Head with all such show and 
honour as befitted such pleasant solemnity. Could we expand our 
limits, we should publish at least a portion of the details ; but they are 
already known to the parties most interested. 





A ship of war has been despatched by the President of the U. 8. to 
the Havannah, and another is, we believe, ordered to follow, for the 
purpose of giving a national and imposing character to the inquiry, 
which is to be made, into the late indignities offered by the Spanish 
officials to the American flag. The case of the Crescent City, not per- 
mitted to land her mails and passengers, we have already mentioned ; 
another flagrant one is the rifling of the mail-bag of a merchant vessel, 
after she had cleared the limits of the port. In New Orleans, public 
indignation has been loudly expressed; and in this city a certain 
amount of resentment has been publicly manifested. We cannot but 
regret the want of caution on the part of the Captain General of Cuba, 
which may lead to very unhappy results. The U. S. Government, 
aided by the more just and reflecting portion of the inhabitants of the 
U.S., may contrive to hold in check the marauders who would pounce 
upon Cuba as a lawful prize; but if national sentiment be generally 
enlisted in favour of attacks upon the Spanish dominion therein, the 
difficulties of repression would be insuperable. Moreover, the sym- 
pathies and the assistance of foreign powers may be enlisted by Spain 
against piratical invaders; but the case would be widely different, if 
the peace existing between Spain and the U.S. should be‘brought to 
an end. 





We beg to guard American readers against the tone of communica- 
tions that occasionally appear in print, regarding the seizure of vessels 
trespassing on British fishing grounds, along the shores of the Eastern 
British Provinces. It is so natural that sufferers should be irritated. 
by interference, and it is so easy to colour or misrepresent occurrences, 
that extreme caution should be exercised in receiving such impressions 
as are conveyed by interested parties smarting under a sense of injury. 





With sincere regret we notice the death in this city, of John L. 
Stephens, Esquire, known far and wide as an enterprising traveller, 
and as a most graphic reporter of whatever fell under his observation 
that he deemed worth communicating to the public. He died at the 
somewhat early age of forty-seven, whilst deeply interested and ac- 
tively engaged on behalf of the Panama Railway Company, of which 
he was President. He raised his own monument long before his death. 
It exists in his works on Eastern Travel, and on Central America. 








Almost simultaneous with Mr. Thackeray’s expected personal ap- 
pearance amongst us will be his appearance in a new three-volume 
novel, which is to be issued in London in the course of this present 
month. It is entitled, ‘ The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colo- 


without usury laws—money, like water, will find its level; statutory ' nel in the service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, written by himself.” 


enactments can no more restrain it, than they could check the flow of 
& precipitous stream, or lighten the weight of the atmosphere. 


—-—— 


Capt. Charles Boarman has succeeded Commodore Salter as Captain 





to receive the lamps appearing in the design. Some late experiments 
have tended to adapt the principle of the electric lamp to the purposes 
of illumination. Notwithstanding the circulation of inflammatory 
placards by the Peace Society, advising people not to enlist, a great 
many volunteers have come forward, for enrolment in the militia, to be 
organised according to recent Act of Parliament——The Racing 
Times, in allusion to Lord Exeter having recently won the Great St. 
Leger stakes with his horse ‘‘ Stockwell,” enquires why his Lordshi 
is like an a merchant? Because he has got his Stock-well 
in, and has settled the Leger.——A complete collection of the military 
correspondence of Napoleon the Great is being formed by order of 
Napoleon the Little. Considerable progress has already been made in 
it, but it will, it is expected, take two years more to terminate. It is 
to be published, and will run to sixty or eighty volumes.——Sheridan 
Knowles, the well-known dramatic author, who, it appears, was bap- 
tized by immersion some time back by the Rev. Dr. Innes, of Edin- 
burgh, has since connected himself with the Baptist Church in Blooms- 
bury, London. Mr. Knowles has just completed the delivery of a 
course of lectures on rhetoric chiefly with a view to secure an easy 
and elegant style of delivery on the part of students training for the 
Baptist ministry ——Madame Laffarge died at the age of ohne at 
the little watering place Ussat, where, although repulsed from the 
doors of many houses, she found herself a sort of ‘‘lion,’”’ with the 
halo of celebrity round her head te celebrity of crime! She had some 
fascinated visitors, to whom she gave autograph sentences of the 
‘* rose-pink” order. A ludicrous incident happened to one of these 
visitors: a lady living in the neighbourhood became assiduous in her 
attentions, until one day Madame Laffarge offered her some refresh- 
ments, and an involuntarry shudder ran through her as she saw 
Madame Laffarge present the cakes; stammering out an excuse she 
departed swiftly ——Punch lately printed a wood-cut with the title 
‘‘ Sporting Extraordinary ; the old dog points oom The point 
of the joke was in the Cockney’s remark: “I tell yer wot it is, Sam! 
If this fool of a Dog is a going to stand still like this here in every 
field he comes to, we may as well shut up shop, for we shan’t find no 
Partridges!’’——-The Exhibition of Irish National Industry at Cork 
closed on Saturday the 18th ult. with a musical festival and promen- 
ade. The success of the uadertaking has increased the sanguine zeal 
with which preparations are making for a great display at Dublin next 
season, The Prince President on the report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has decided that there shall be published by that 
department a work containing popular, religious, war, «nd festive 
songs and ballads, and the historical legends, recitals, stories, and 
satires which exist in France, either in print or in manuscript. Medals 
are to be granted to persons who make the most valuable contributions 
to it. The omissions will be worth noting. ——The late Earl of Fal- 
mouth was an accomplished scholar, having taken a first.class degree at 
Oxford, and the musical talents which he possessed in a high degree were 
cultivatedso as to render him oneof the most sci; ntific amateur performer 
of the day.—The Lord Chamberlain’s derelictivn of duty in licensing the 
rformance of ‘Jack Sheppard” at the Haymarket, London, is painfully 
feeeaht to notice by the following paragraph in the Jtheneum*® We 
learn from one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of prisons, that several crim- 
inals have related to him how their first acts of crime were the result 
of witnessing the performance of this play.”--—Mr Pitt, at the 
critical and alarming period, during the mutiny at the Nore, showed 
great fortitude or great indifference. The worst news arrived late at 
night. Lord Spencer found Mr Pitt retired to his room in bed, 
told him, at his bedside, the events, and consulted him on the meas- 
ures to be taken. He had not left the room two minutes, when some- 
thing that he had omitted recurring to him, he returned, and found Mr 
Pitt in a sound sleep.——By means of wires taken up to the racecourse 
at Doncaster, the result of the St. Leger was communicated within five 
minutes to all the principal places in the kingdom for the local papers 
and ee the passeng rs who embarked recently 
at Portsmouth on board the Devonshire Indiaman, for conveyance to 
Calcutta, were Father Mathew, the noted teetotaller, and five other 
Roman Catholic priests. Their business in India is, it is reported, tre 
foundation of 1» Romish see at Hyderabad.——Some of the Madrid 
journals have for some time past been demanding the suppression of 
bull-fights In opposition to them, a petition, praying the Queen to 
establish @ school of tauromachia, has been signed by several thousand 
persons, and presented to her Majesty by the Duke de Veraguas——A 
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6 (Sweden)journal states that Madame Lind-Geldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind) has deposited the sum of 400,000 rix thalers in the hands of Pro- 
yost Thomancer and Dr. Wieselgren, of the cathedral, for the founda- 
tion of girls’ schools in ber native country.——Mr. G. C. Glyn, who 
has been, since 1846, chairman of the board of directors of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, bas resigned that office, in con- 
sequence of recent delicacy of health. He, however, bas consented to 
act until his succesor is appointed.——The body of the late Lieu’. 
Reeves, R. M. drowned in the Solent on crossing from Portsmouth to 
the Isle of Wight, was picked up off Cowes, where an inquest has since 
been held upon it, and a verdict offound drowned returned. The body 
was forwarded to Portsmouth in a shell sent from the Marine Barracks, 
and was interred with military honours ——The Order of the Black 
Bagle has been presented by the King of Prussia to the Duke of Cam- 
brige ——We notice by the Glasgow papers that the Clyde Trustees 
have voted a pension of £100 a year to the widow of the late Henry 

Bell, for his services in the cause of river navigation. The pension 
was paid to Mr. Bell during his life, and the trustees have now extended 
it to his widow. ——The Earl of Wilton has sent his schooner yacht the 
Xarifz from Cowes to Southampton, having disposed of her to a firm 
connected with Australia to which she is about to sail. The noble 
eommodore will have a new —— built by next see#son.——The Estate 
of Craignish, Argylesbire, with its beautiful and romantic seat, Craig- 
nish Castle, and the interesting islands of Scarba and Garvellachs, have 
lately been purchased by Mr. N. Macrean, land agent, Inverness, for 
F.C. T. Gascoigne, Esq., Yorkshire, and his lady, relations of Mrs. 
Campbell, Kilravock Castle. Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne’s good works in 
Ireland during the famine are widely known.——There has lately been 
denounced to the tribunal of Corunna 2 man- wolf, who, upon his own 
confession, has been in the habit of going into the forest and killing 
and eating men, women and children. He was captured in Castille. 
He had declared to the examining magistrate that he had two accom 
yee belonging to Valencia, and that they carried on a traffic with 
ugal for the fat of their victims. This horrible monster added 
that he had killed and eaten his mother and his sisters,——Drury 
Lane Theatre was again to be opened on the 2nd inst, under the man- 
agement of Mr. George Bolton, who announces English drama, ballet, 
and burlesque. ——In last week’s Obituary appeared the name of Major 
the Hon C. R. Wild Forester, who died suddenly in Uavendish-square. 
He was the brother of Lord Forester, and late assistant military secre- 
tary of the commander.in-chief at Dublin. His sudden death excited 
some suspicion, and an inquest was opened. From the evidence taken 
it would seem that he had died from the effects of medicine, composed 


‘ partly of strong narcotic poison, made up from a regular prescription, 


and obtained from a chemist. The deceased incautiously administered 
it himself.——-More than ten millions of eggs were imported into Eng- 
laud in the month of August ——Herr Formes has entered into an en- 
ement for three years, with the French Grand Opera in Paris ; he 
will sing with Mdlle, Wagner, in Meyerbeer’s new opera. The compo- 
ser is now at Boulogne with Scribe preparing the work ——The cost of 
the Militia now raising, for the year ending March 81, 1853, is estima- 
ted at £386,715. Inthe present year the number to be raised is 50,000, 
and £100,600 is put down as “‘ bounty and recruiting charges, partly on 
enrollment and partly at the termination of the training and exercise, or 
by monthly allowance.”——-The Master-General of the Ordnance has 
desired that the Isle of Wight shall be put in a proper state of defence, 
and strongly fortified. This es will cost the country at least 
£60,000 ——Mr. Alderman Challis is elected Lord Mayor of London. 
——Madme. Vestris was to appear at the opening of the Lyceum on the 
lith inst. Her health was quite good ——Silsbee, the American come- 
dian, is re-engaged at the Adelphi Theatre, London, for twelve months. 
——Births registered in the metropolis for the week ending Saturday, 
September 25, were :—Males, 847; females, 793; total, 1640. The 
deaths during the same period were :—Males, 589; females, 488 : total, 
1077 ; showing 4 slight increase on the returns of the preceding week. 
——A Mr. J. D. Brown, surgeon, of Haverfordwest has performed a 
most successful surgical operation on a child four months old, by tap- 
ping the brain, and removing therefrom more than a pint of water. 
e child is now doing well, and in a fair way of recovery.——A non- 
commissioned officer of the 1st Dragoon Guards, now stationed in Dub. 
lin garrison, has, during his leisure hours, invented an engine, whose 
motive power is condensed atmospheric air. It is proposed to exhibit a 
model of this atmospheric engine at the Dublin exhibition for 1853. —— 
Crucibleg for —— gold have been imported into Southampton in 
great numbers from Havre lately. They are destined for the gold re- 
gions, and are formed of a kind of iron stone, very hard and infusible. 
———The long expected trial for political offences in which the poet 
Freligrath (fugitive) and eleven others among whom are Doctors Klein, 
Daniels and Becker, are charged with complicity in the revolution of 
1848 in Prussia was to come before the jury of Cologne on the 4th inst., 
and will probably end in acquital, or condemnation to minimum pun- 
ishment. ——The passion for obtaining titles as a preamble to names in 
Germany is proverbial. Kotzebue, in his Klein Stadter ridiculed this 
mania in a pleasant manner. His satirical fancy went far, but it has 
been outdone by the reality in the person of a Silesian grave digger, 
who signs the receipts of his labour, ‘‘ Lowering-down Councilior” 





The Sheffield Times, in speaking of the prosperity of the agricultural 


districts says that the Thorne Union, containing about 20,000 inhabit. 
ants, and situate in a purely agricultural district, has at the present 
time the exceedingly small number of 49 inmates in the union work 

house.——The supplies granted by Parliament for the year 1806, in- 
elude the following items under the head ‘‘ Miscellaneous services :’’— 
For the funeral of Viscount Nelson, £14,698 11s. 6d. For the funeral 
of Mr. Pitt, £6045 2s. 6d ——* An influential company is now being 
formed at Paris for the purpose of proposing to the Government the 
establishment of a line of steamers between Havre and Rio Janeiro.— 
This company has among its subscribers almost all the firms which 
have commercial relations with the Brazils.——intelligence has just 
been received from Hong-Kong, in China, of the execution in that place, 
on the Ist of May last, of a French missionary named Bonnard. No 
details are given. 

—_—_ 


Inv1a.—The telegraphic despatch, announcing the arrival at Trieste 
of the Bombay overland mail of the lst ult. thus sums up the news. 


The Governor-General returned to Calcutta on the 6th of August — 
Commodore Lambert, accompanied by Captain Rundall of the Engi- 
neers, had gone up to Prome in the Phlegethon steamer to reconnoitre ; 
it was understood that she would be speedily followed by other ves- 
sels, and that Prome would be occupied by an advanced force, consist- 
ng of the 18th Royal Irish and the 40th Native Infantry. —It was also 
believed that a general advance would be made as soon as four or five 
fresh regiments had reached Rangoon. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—You will have learnt before this, from your own correspondent, 
that Louis Napoleon’s triumphant ae ress through the southern parts 
ef France was nearly brought to a fatal termination in this city by the 
intended explosion of an infernal machine. My object in addressing 
1 as one of your constant readers, is to convey my observation of 

is reception here an hour or ‘ wo ago. 

I was stationed, at the time of his arrival, on the Place St. Ferreol, 
a good sized square, close to the Prefecture, where he was to alight. 
The square had been very handsomely decorated. and turned into a 
parterre of flowers, surrounded on all sides by a compact mass of sol- 
diers,—admittance within the square being given by tickets, which 
were only granted to persons of known character and respectability. 
My chief object in going thither was to ascertain, from personal obser- 
vation, the manner in which Louis Napoleon was received. I watched 
the populace, both within ard without the square, very closely and at 
tentively, and 1 can aseure you that there was not any expression of 
feeling in his favour; with the exception of afew, very few and feeble, 
sties of ‘« Vive Napoléon,” a sullen and significant silence sat upon 
the multitude. The troops did not utter a single cry. The President 
\coked most wretched, haggard and careworn. 

Ishall be glad if you think this communication of sufficient interest 

to give insertion. i am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Marseilles, Saturday Night, Sept. 25. VERITAS. 

Tue Late Duke or Bayten—Lorp Beresrorp —General Cas- 

tanos, Duke of Baylen, an old companion in arms of the Duke of Wel- 
Jington, died on the 24th ult. at the age of 95. The battle of Baylen, 
from which the general drew his title of Duke, was one of the most 
memorable defeats of the French in the Spanish war of independence. 
Castanos was free from the jealousies entertained by several of the 
Spanish commanders towards their foreign allies. He cheerfully served 
under English commanders, and was best of all liked by Wellington 
andhis army. The Miltary Gazette states that the Minister of War 
has ordered that his funeral shall be conducted with all possible mag- 
nificence at the expense of the state. The Queen, who greatly esteemed 

















the old Duke, has given orders that he shall have a public funeral, and 
that the Court shall go into mourning for three days. Her Majesty 
has also intimated that she would attend the funeral, which is to take 
place at the church of Atocha. The precise age of the distinguished 
soldier was ninety-five and a half years. 

‘It is curious that on the same day upon which Viscount Beresford 
was gazetted as Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th Foot, in succession to the 
Prince Consert, there arrived in England the news of the above-named 
veteran’s death—an event which coupled with the recent decease of 
the Duke of Wellington places Lord Beresford at the head, (royal per- 
sonages éxcepted) of the armies both of Spain and Portugal. Lord 
Beresford’s commission as Marshal of Portugal dates from 1809, and 
the Duke of Wellington and he (the former having the precedence) 
were both appointed Captains General of Spain on the same day, June 
11, 1811. The Duke of Baylen was made Captain General (a rank 
equivalent in the army of Spain to that of Marshal in the other Euro- 
pean armies) in the year 1808. Lord Beresford is now, therefore, the 
senior officer in Earope of Marshal’s rank, and the only one who re- 
ceived his baton during the great European war—Soult and Marmont 
having also died during the last twelve months. His lordship has of 
late resided in England, where he devotes himself to attending to the 
improvement of his estate in Kent. The increase of the cottage ac- 
commodation of his labourers is, we hear, a chief source of occupation to 


the gallant veteran. 
oo 


Arup. 


Wak Orrice, Sept. 28.—Brevet—Lt Gen Viscount Hardinge, G C B, to have 
the rank of Genera! so long as he is in Command of Her Majesty’s Army, 


1st of Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; Field Marshal his Rl Bihowe Prince Al- 
bert, K G, from Scots’ Fusilier Gds, to be Col, v Field Marshal his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K G. Scots’ Fusilier Gds ; Maj Gen his Rl Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, K G, from 17th Lt Drags (Lancers), to be Col, v his Ri High- 
ness Prince Albert, K G, app te Grenadier Gis. 17th Lt Drags (Lancers) ; Maj 
Gen T W Taylor, CB, to be Col, v his Rl Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
KG, *pp to Scots’ Fusilier Gds. Rifle Brigade; Field Marshal his Rl Highness 
Prince Albert, K G, to be Col-in-Chief, v Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, KG. 60th Ft; Gen Viscount Beresford, G C B, to be Col-in Chief, 
v his Ri Highness Prince Albert, K G, app to Rifle Brigade. 





Horse Guarps, Sept. 28.—The General Commanding-in-Chief has been 
pleased to appoint Colonel Richard Airey to be his Military Secretary. 

WHITEHALL, Sept. 30.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to he passed under the Great Seal, granting unto Lt-Gen Lord FitzRoy J H 
Somerset, G C B, the office of Master-Gen of her Mejesty’s Ordnance of the Uni 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mivitia Orricers’ UNIFORM.—The following orders have been issued from 
the War-Office:—" 1. The uniform of the officers of the militia is to be that of 
the existing pattern, in strict conformity with the Queen’s regulations for the 
army, silver lace being substituted for gold lace. 2. Militia officers will appear 
at levees and drawing-rooms regimentally equipped, and clothed in full dress ; 
and in the uniform of their respective corps, upon all occasions when the com- 
manding officer may deem it necessary, and when attending, as spectators, the 
review or inspection of troops by the Commander-in-Chief or 7 a general officer. 
3. During the training and exercise, the officers of militia will only be required, 
unless otherwise specially ordered by the commanding officers, to appear in the 
following undress uniform :—Coat—Plain blue frock—to be worn buttoned up 
with silk buttons, precisely as worn by officers of the regiments of the line. The 
other particulars as in the line.” 

The Colonelcy of the 61st Regiment has become vacant by the death of General 
Hastings Fraser, C.B. 


@vituary. 


Sir Dicpy MackwortH.—Colonel Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., expired un 
the 23rd inst., at his seat, Glen Usk, county Monmouth, aged sixty two. He was 
for many years oun the staff of the late Lord Hill, with whom he served at Water- 
loo, and previously during the Peninsular war. In politics Sir Digby was a 
strong Conservative; as such he contested Liverpool in 1847. He was twice 
married, and leaves, with other issue, a son, Digby, an officer in the 50th Foot. 
The family is of Derbyshire extraction. Four members acted as esquires to the 
Black Prince, at Poictiers, and, by a strange coincidence, four of their descendants 
acted on the staff of Lord Hill at Waterloo. 


A Notep CHARACTER.—We must not omit a passing record of the death of 
one who, ina sense, might be called “aman of letters,’ the too famuus Joseph 
Ady. Although always ready to inform others of ‘‘ something to their advantage,” 
he was unable to do much good for himself, and after a long life chiefly spent in his 
unprincipled yet amusing system of swindling, he died lately in distress and debt 
Whether he had any relatives to mourn his loss we are notaware, but his deparm 
ture will at least cause no pangs of regret to Sir Peter Laurie, or to the Postmaster. 
General. Itshould be edd for the benefit of American readers, that Mr. Ady 
gained a precarious livelihood by searching out dormant claims and unavailable 
properties, often also “trying it on’” without any pretence whatever. Often sqnab- 
bling with the Lord Mayor, or the Post-office authorities, his ingenuity generally 
carried him through troubles. His memoirs should be written by Dickens. 


Sir G. G. Munro, of Poynzfield, N. B.—At Holme, N. B., the place of his birth» 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of the Bengal Army, aged 75.—At Amherst, 
near Moulmein, whither he had gone to recruit his health from Rangoon, Major 
William Henry Hare, H.M. 51st Regt. eldest son of Major Hare, of the Retreat, 
near Plymouth, and formerly of the same corps — At Fort Peddie, South Africa, 
HL. C. Robertson, Esq., D.A.C.G.—Among deaths lately recorded in Scottish 
obituaries, we observe that of Mr. James Hope of Feutonbarns, East Lothian, a 
fine specimen of the yeomen farmers of the north, and well known to agriculturists 
on both sides of the Tweed. In 1836 he was one of the witnesses selected from 
Scotland to give evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on agricultural 
dietress. Mr. Hope has written various papers of value on the subjects with which 
he was conversant.—The Rev. William Burton Dynham, recior of St. Swithin’s, 
chaplain to the troops, Winchester, and chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge.— At 
Pensturst, Lt.-Col. Streatfeild, late of the Grenadier Guards. 


PAusic. 


MapaME ALBONI.—By universal acknowledgment no singer has ever suc- 
ceeded in more effectually awakening the enthusiasm of an audience, than did 
Madame Alboni at her concert of Tuesday evening last. Expectation had been 
ou tiptoe for her “ Casta Diva.” No one could doubt the powers of the great 
artist in fully mastering the composition; but the question was, how, in what 
style, shali we have it; and how will the mellifluous contralto, in which it will be 
sung, accord with onr preconceived ideas of the cavatina, as sung invariably by 
sopranos of greater or less repute? For our part, we were prepared to expect 
an uncommon pleasure, from the gratification we had previously had in listening 
to Madame Alboni’s *‘ Ah non credea ;” for there is some likeness in the construc- 
tion of the latter and “Casta Diva,” both commencing adagio, and both ending 
in a brilliant allegro. Our expectations however fe!l very far short of the reality ; 
for Alboni’s voice speaks directly to the heart, and if ever that inborn soul of 
music which she possesses were fully given out to the admiration and delight of 
her audience, it must have been here. Each pause and the termination of every 
strain were marked by a burst of applause, but quickly hushed, as if the audience 
could not afford to lose a single note. We could dwell with delight on each se- 
parate portion of this cavatina ; but “ Casta Diva” is too familiar now to require 
such a dissection, and we therefore only say that Alboni’s voice and style lent 
the whole a rich and gorgeous colouring, and a newness of effect, which will be 
long remembered by those who had the good fortune to hear it. She was also as 
successful as heretofore in the beautiful rondo from “ Somnambula,” “ Ah non 
credea ;”’ and sang again “ Rhode’s Variations” and the “ Brindisi.” 

The accompanying features of the concert were in as good style as usual, the 
chorus of the Italian Opera both male and female lending good effect to the 
“ Casta Diva.” We were much pleased with a very suitable canzone sung by 
Sig. Sangiovanni, and composed for him by Arditi. Whether the spirit of the 
preceding song had infected the young tenor or not, certainly we have not heard 
his voice fill Metropolitan Hal! so weil as it did in this canzone. The overtures, 
and Mr. Bristow’s ‘ Nocturne” were well led, and carefully played by the or. 
chestra ; but Alboni having sung, it may well be said there was nothing left to 
talk about.—Bostnn is to welcome the prima donna, next week 

MapaME SonTAG.—The concert series, in which Madame Sontag has been so 
ably supported and 80 remarkably successful, and which has proved such a rich 
treat to the lovers of music, is for the present suspended. She has gone to Phi- 
ladelphia, “ here her countrymen have exhibited much enthusiasm in receiving 
her, inthe way of music, addresses, and presentations. 

Madame Sontag’s last two concerts, on Friday evening of last week and on 
Monday last, were attended by great concourses. Both were on the same grand 
scale as their predecessors, and both appeared to give much satisfaction. The 
programmes were mainly epitomes of what we have heard on previous occasions, 
with tbe exception of Jaell’s “ Bohemian Polka’’ and Blumenthal’s “ La Source,” 
at the concert of Friday, which must have afforded much pleasure to those who 
had not had opportunities of hearing these choice morceaux of this elegant pian- 
ist.—Madame Soatag’s ‘Home Sweet Home’’ demands especial notice. We 











a 
have never thought much of this little song, as a ballad of thoroughly genuine me. 


lody, though it has been so much run upon by foreign artists, from its real or sup- 
posed appeal toa strong English feeling; but it was sung by Madame Sontag 
with a pathos so true, a refinement so exquisite, that it seemed impossible for the 
most callous heart not to feel something of the pure sentiment which it contains, 
Signor Badiali’s noble voice and finely demonstrative style made their usual 
His “ Al Factotum” is one of the best we have heard: 
but he is the only baritone we have here now, who can give the buff the poling 
which the Italian composers intend. Badiali seems to have made these songs his 
own, and to possess their interpretation as his rightful acquirement ; and whe a 
singer by honest exertion of his gifis has attained such a position, he demands and 
deserves our appreciation. Madame Sontag’s Grand Scena from “Der Freis- 
chutz” was very beautifully sang, and to those who were able to follow in the 
original the plaintive, pious, and descriptive words, it would doubtless be con- 
fessed as one of the most successful efforts. In the Scotch ballad, “ T’was within 
a mile of Edinboro’ town,” Madame Sontag got off the rather coarse but certainly 
whelesome effusion of Burns’s muse with great elegance and humour. Not a litle 
uncouth is the“‘cannot, wonnot, monnot” of the burthen; and George Kiallmark 
has written accompaniments to much more favourable specimens of a muse, which 
indeed had but arugged nurse, The orchestra and Paul Julien shared as usual 
in the honours and applause of the evening. 





favour able impr 


THe Naw York PuILmaRmonic Society.—We are happy to find that the 
affairs of this society are in a condition which leads us to the expectation of baving 
their fine performances, at least in as much perfection in the ensuing, as during 
the concerts of lastseason. The Committee of management, in their published re- 
port of the 11th of last month announce “ that the interests of the society are steadi- 
ly increasing.” This ought to be very gratifying to all who rightly estimate the 
value of having the present school of instrumental music well represented amongst 
us. We could not say too much in favour of this school, especially the German 
branch of it; it affords enjoyments of most elevating and delightful description, 
and in bringing it to its present state of perfection, genius of the highest order has 
lent its aid. The orchestra, instead of being as formerly little more than a sensu- 
ous gratification, or adjunct to other enjoyments, is now able not only to discourse 
most eloquently to the loftier sentiments of the mind, but even to speak in a lan- 
guage of its own to thoughts which are too deep, too subtle, or too refined for words, 
—Not a page, not a strain, we might say not a bar of the orchestral score of any 
one of the true masters of the art, but what shows marks of the intellectual labours 
of men gifted for the highest distinctions in any department of science, We are 
enabled in their works to perceive even the very emotions which have led them 
along in pursuit of the beautiful figures of melody and harmony, in which they 
have clothed their ideas. It is a delightful exercise thus to endeavour to discover 
the mood of the impetuous Beethoven, the gentle Weber, or the sweet -souled 
Mozart; totry to fathom what were those pleasures which bore them on éot adire 
labores ; and we can assure those who would engage in such a study, that they 
will be abundantly rewarded, and both the better for it and the richer in the finer 
appreciations of the mind. We would say further that the works of these musi- 
cians are doubly interesting as bearing the impress of genuine originality. No 
garbled eclectic compositions are theirs, of odds and ends of all sorts hashed up 
together, but strongly stamped with the first love of fresh invention. These are 
the palmy days of the orchestral school ; it may have reached its culminating point 
of perfection, and by and by it may, as other walks of the art have done before it, 
begin to decline. Letus therefore enjoy it fully while we possess it, and be glad 
that such opportunities for so doing are at our cormmand, as are offered in the con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic Society, 

EIsFELDt’s QUARTETTE SOIREES.—We woeuld call attention also to the ad- 
vertisement of Theodore Kisfeldt’s quartette soirées, These social, charming 
little concerts represent what we might call the lyrics of the greatest orchestral 
school ; but the lyrics of the poets we know often carry the essence of their genius, 
and for those who love music for its own sweet sake, there can be no greater treat, 
than is presented in M. Bisfeldt’s general selections, and the agreeable style in 
which he gives the delightful recreations of the softer and more genial moods of the 
great masters of the science. 





Drama. 


Oar notices of things dramatic must be condensed this week ; not so much for 
want of material as for want of space.—At the BRoapway, Mr. Forrest has been 
going over his old round of tragic and melo-dramatic parts with unabated success, 
crowding the houses nightly.—At the Lyceum, we have had Blake in his ivimi- 
table part of Geoffrey Dale in “The Last Man,” which every lover of genuine 
acting ought to see, and almost every member of the company in a range of comedy 
and farce unequalled at any other house. Amongst these, we must specially 
commend “ The Poor Gentleman,” wherein Mr. Mason’s Lt. Worthington and 
Mr. Brougham’s Dr. Ollapod may be singled out for commendation, as being less 
familiar than other portions of the cast. Next week we shall have the Wallack 
himself, as Benedict, in ‘* Much Ado About Nothing,” in which also all the 
strength of the strong company will be seen—At Burton's, we have had 
the new comedietta “Two can play at that Game," producedas “ A Novel 
Expedient.” Messrs. Dyott and Fisher and Miss Weston enact it; but 
the two former, as genteel comedians, cannot compare with Messrs. Lester 
and Walcot, nor is there so much delicate light and shade in the style of the fair 
Miss Weston, as in that of Miss Laura Keene.—Mr. Placide in his Grandfather 
Whitehead, and other parts, has lost none of his well-won popularity ; nor indeed 
have the stock old comedies of the last and previous seasons. There is no longer 
any point in the inquiry—Can these dry bones live ?. The fact is settled beyond 
dispute ; Mr. Berton has revivified sume, and galvanized others into a very de- 
cent second life, and filled his pockets besides, The last novelty produced here 
was the new two-act comedy “ Sink or Swim.” It may well be called a piece of 
mosaic work, obviously owing its characters and situations to “ Used-up,” “ The 
Road to Ruin,” “ The Honeymoon,” and other palpable sources. It kas a broad 
part (Stunty) for Burton himself, played at the Broadway by Mr. Davidge; butto 
be successful, it would require very close and very capital acting throughout. From 
what we have seen of it at both houses, we should think it destined rather to sink 
than to swim.—Of N1BLo’s and the ballet, we must speak hereafter. It is enough 
to say that Mile. Pongaud has distanced al! her many competitors, and is just now 
recognised as the premiere danseuse. She has improved wonderfully of late ; and 
has the rare merit of being at least a pleasing pantomimist. The ballet of “ Ket- 
ley” is far better than the caricature of the “ Barber of Seville.” 

Mr. Buyn’s DRamatic ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. Bunn made his début on Mon- 
day last at Niblo’s Saloon, before a numerous and highly respectable audience. 
He was introduced to the platform by his old friend and long tried stage manager, 
the Wallack, and was received with prolonged cheers.—It would be difficult to 
define the precise character of the Entertainment provided. The first part con- 
sisted of a discursive history of the stage, from the time of Thespis to the esta- 
blishment of English Drama, under the influence of the great works of Shaks- 
peare, Massinger, and Ben Jonson ; anda considerable portion of it was occupied 
by a humourous review of the differences of opinion existing among the biograph- 
ers and commentators of Shakspeare. This was interlarded with quotations from 
his works ; and the whole was embellished with a running fire of lively anecdotes, 
smacking occasionally of our old friend Joe Miller. Mr. Bunn came to the ccncla- 
sion that but little of a definite kind could be recorded of the biography of the 
poet, whilst he illustrated the important facts that he was born, and lived, and died, 
by a series of exceedingly well executed dioramic views, of the house wherein he 
was born, the residence of Ann Hathaway, the Globe Theatre, the house in which 
he died, and his tomb.—The second part consisted of reminiscences and critical 
notices of the principal actors of the last one hundred years, interspersed with 
facetious stories and imitations, @ treatise on the qualifications fur an actor, and a 
prediction that in this age of intellectual progress the drama cannot wholly die out. 
Mr. Bunn was loudly applauded throughout his performance, more particularly 
cal portions of it—for though his jokes were not always new, they 


and were thus made exceedingly telling. Mr- Bunn 
e of our audi- 


in the anecdoti ; 
were given with great point, 
should partially revise his matter, to suit the tastes and intelligenc 


ences. The persons whom he is most likely to draw to his Lectures are usually 
well posted up in the details of dramatic and stage history, so that a little more 
originality in his compendium would impreve it. The cnarmnpeareinnieee at 
forms a very amusing mélange, and the best proof of its entire success 18 the om 
that the audience seemed to relish it, and went away highly pleased. We shoul 

add that Mr. Bunn’s voice and manner are greatly ir his favour, He lectures 
again at Niblo’s Saloon, next week ; and has been called to Brooklyn on Tuesday 


evening next. 
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| Notices of New Works. 


Naroreow Le Petrr. Par Victor Hugo. Bureau du Courrier 
des Etats Unis.—In pamphlet form and occupying ninety pages, this 
‘much-talked-of work is at length made public, although thus far we 
gee no translation of it advertised. Those, however, who can read it in 
the original should not fail to do so, since they will find in it the re- 
cord of a few striking facts to which attention has not hitherto been 
sufficiently drawn, and a general protest, earnest and eloquent, against 
the most singular and infamous usurpation recorded in modern his- 
tory. At the same time, as our columns have already in some degree 
touched upon this very publication, and as ‘‘ Napoleon the Little” of 
necessity still fills an occasional place in our summary of European 
news, we shall content ourselves in the first place with naming two or 
three of what we have just now designated as striking facts, and in the 
second with translating a few selected extracts.—The following are the 
facts, which have not been made so prominent as they deserve to be, 
and which we now commend to the notice of that large class of super- 
ficial thinkers with whom success is the great test of worth. 

Under the French Constitution of 1848, the President of the Repub- 
lic was the sole functionary, from whom the solemn obligation of an 
oath was required. The head of the State swore fealty to the people. 
How he perjured himself, without even the miserable excuse of com- 
panionship in his perjury, and how the People are now forced to swear 
obedience to their master, are matters of history.—By the 68th article 
of the Constitution to which Louis Napoleon swore allegiance “‘ before 
God and the French nation,” any attempt on the part of the President 
at dissolving or calling in question the authority of the Assembly was 
declared high treason, and carried with it the forfeiture of his office, 
and liability to subsequent punishment. We all know how the crime 
was effected, and how the criminal became both Judge and executioner 
of those whom he had deceived. —The massacre on the 4th of December 
ef several hundreds of unarmed, unresisting, and unoffendipg men, 
‘women, and children, was deliberately planned by the usurper for the 
purpose of striking terror into the citizens of Paris. It produced un- 
doubtedly the desired effect ; but it was none the less wilful murder.— 
Genl. Magnan, subsequently one of Louis Napoleon’s favourite military 
upholders, gave evidence against him with apparent indignation, when 
the adventurer made a fool of himself at Boulogne, with his tame eagle 
and the beefsteak in the crown of his hat. Times changed; or rather, 
the Prince and the General latterly agreed upon terms.—The Jac- 
querie, said by the President’s flatterers and believed by simple gulls 
to have been impending at the commencement of last December, was a 
bug-bear subsequently got up; the alarm was proved to have been fa- 
bricated, and may well be said to resemble the cry of ‘ stop thief!” 
raised by an assassin. 

These are strong points, and well does Victor Hugo handle them ; 
nor need it be doubted that all the vigilance of the yolice is exercised 
in preventing his portrait of the ‘* White Soulouque” from finding its 
way into the hands of Frenchmen.—But let the author say a few words 
for himself; and since to extract his remarks on the facts just alluded- 
to would occupy too much space, we content ourselves with a specimen 
or two of his denunciations. 


There has been then in France—for one must speak coolly of these things—in 
France, in that land of the sword, in that land of cavaliers, in that land of Hoche, 
of Drouot, and of Bayard, there has been a day on which a man, surrounded by 
five or six political sharpers expert at “ keeping dark’’ and perfect jockies at a 
stroke of policy, leaning on his elbow in a gilded cabinet, with his feet on the an- 
dirons and a cigar in his mouth, has drawn up a tariff for military honour; has 
weighed it in scales as though it were an article of provisons, something to be 
bought or sold ; has estimated the General at a million and the private at a louis- 
d’or; and has said of the conscience of the, French army—“ That is worth so 


much!” 


And daily, and every morning, by his decrees, by his messages, by his speeche 
by all those unheard o absurdities which he parades in the ‘Monsieur, this paar 
grant who is ignorant of France reads France a lesson! and this altry fop an 
nounces to France that he has saved her!—And from whom ?—from herself! 
Before his time, Providence had done all things foolishly ; the Almighty waited 
but for him to set everything to rights; and at last he has come! During six- 
and thirty years all sorts of evils had existed in France—that noisy sound, the 
Tribune —that hubbub, the Press—that insolence, Thought,—that crying abuse, 
Liberty ! But he has come, he himself, and replaces the Tribune with the Senate ; 
the Press with censorship ; Thonght with foolery; Liberty with the sabre. And in 
the name of this sabre this censorship, this foolery, and this Senate, behold France 
is saved ! Saved, bravo! and from whom, once more | ask ? from herself; for what 
had France been, if it please you 7—a horde of pillagers, of thieves, of getters up 
of a Jacquerie, (jacques), of assassins, and of demagogues. This dangerous luna- 
tic, this France must be bound ; and it is M. Bonaparte-Louis who puts on the 
thumbscrews. At this moment, she is in her cell, on short commons of bread and 
water, punished, humiliated, corded, gagged, and closely watched. But fear 
nothing ; my lord Bonaparte, the gendarme of the Elysée Palace, is answerable 
for her to Europe: he has taken her in hand himself. This wretched France is 
in a straight-waistcoat—and if she stirs!...... Ah! what is all this strange sight ? 
What is this dream? What is this nightmare? On one side, a nation, the first 
among nations; and on the other, a man, the lowest amongst men! And look 
you, how this man treats this nation! How? he tramples her under foot; he 
mocks and laughs in her face ; he derides, contradicts, insults, and scoffs, and scouts 
her! How? he proclaims “there is none but I!’ How? in this land of 
France, where you may not slap the face of a man, itis permitted to slap the face 
of the people! Ah, infamy and shame! whenever M. Bonaparte spits, every 
body’s face must be wiped! And this can by possibility endure ? and you tell me 
it will endure! No! no! no! by all the blood we all have in our veins, no! this 
cannot endure, Ah! if it should, there can be no longera God in Heaven, no 
longer a France on earth. 


All this grand display, all this triumphant power, cannot hinder little incidents 
such as the following from happening in Paris. Honest loungers, witnesses of the 
past, thus pensively recount it. Two men were walking together in the street, 
talking of their business and their bargains. One of them spoke of some scamp 
or other, of whom he thought that he had reason to complain. “He's a pitiful 
rascal,’ said he, “a mere swindler—a dirty beggar!” One of the Police over- 
heard these last words. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘‘ you are speaking of the President: I 
arrest you.”” 

Meanwhile, this Monsieur Bonaparte, shall he, or shall he not, be Emperor ? 

A fine question! He is master; he is Cadi, Mufti, Bey, Dey, Sultan, Grand- 
Khan, Grand-Lama, Great Mogul, Great-Dragon, Cousin of the Sun, Commander 
of the Faithful, Schah, Czar, Sophy and Caliph. Paris is no longer Paris ; it is 
Bagdad with a vizier who is named Persigny, and with a Schéhérazade who runs 
the risk every morning of having her head chopped off, and whose name is the 
Constitutionnel. 


Let us sum up this government. Who is at the Elysée and at the Tuileries ? 
Crime.—Who presides at the Luxembourg? Baseness.—Who at the Palais- 
Bourbon? Imbecility.—Who at the Palais D’Orsay? Corruption.—Who at 
the Palais de Justice? Prevarication—And «ho are in the prisons, in the fort- 
resses, in the cells, in the casements, in the hulks, at Lambessa, at Cayenne, in 
exile? Law, Honour, Liberty, Intelligence, Right! O ye outlaws, why should 
you complain? You are well off. 











Be not uneasy ; History has him in keeping. 

And on this point, if it duner the self-esteem of M. Bonaparte that he should be 
taken in hand by History; if he has by chance—and truly one might believe it— 
any illusion in his mind concerning his worth as a political evil doer, pray let him 
get rid of it. 

Let him not imagine, because he has heaped horrors upon horrors, that he can 
ever hoist himself up to the level of the great historical vagabonds. We have 
been wrong perhaps, here and there in some of these pages, in approximating him 
to those individuals. No; albeit he has committed enormous crimes, he will still 
remain a shabby fellow, He can never be anything but the nocturnal strangler 
of Liberty ; never anything but the man who has fuddled his troops—not with 
glory, as did the first Napoleon, but—with wine ; never aught save the pigmy 
tyrant of a mighty people. The inaividual stamp, from head to foot, repudiates 

eatness, even in infamy. As Dictator, he is a buffoon; let him make himself 

mperor, he will be grotesque. This would be a finishing stroke for him. To 
make all mankind shrug their shoulders, will be his destiny. Should he be the 
less roughly corrected on that account? No; contempt takes away nothing from 
anger: he will be hideous, and yet remain absurd. That is the sum total. His- 
tory laughs, and launches her thunderbolt. 


Oh! inspire me with, find for me, give me, invent for me some means, be it 
what it may, even to the poniard which [ cannot wish for—a Brutu; for this man ! 
Out upon it!~-he merits not even a Louvel!—find me, I say, some means for cast- 
ing down this man and for delivering my country! for casting down this man ! 

is man of cunning, this man of lies, this man of success, this man of evil! a 
method, the first that comes to hand, pen, sword, paving-stones, turnult, of popu- 
lace or of soldiery! Yes, be it what it may, be it only loyal and in open day, I 
hail it ; outlaws all, we proscribed, hail it, if so be that it may re-establish Liberty, 
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unbind the Republic, uplift our country from shame, and throw back into his dust, 
fore, bia eine inte his flthinens, this  iengerial raffien, oy of _ 
poc: 8 -king, this perfidious, ineering groom of Franconi’s, this 
ruler, radiant pat hems deck gem | contented, coll Soul with his fortunate 
crime, who comes and who , and who takes his promenade through trembling 
Paris, and who has all on his side—all—the Exchange, the shop, the pty! ; 
every influence, every surety, every invocation, from the name of God in the 
soldier’s mouth, to the Te Deum in the priest's. 


But at least does he do himself jostice, this Bonaparte? Has he a glimmering, 
an idea, a suspicion, any perception whatever of his infamy? Really, one is 
led to doubt it. 

Yes, sometimes, from the lofty words that escape him, from observing his incon- 
ceivable appeals to posterity, to that posterity which will tremble with horror and 
with anger before him, and from hearing him speak with consummate coolness of 
his “ legitimacy” and of his ‘ mission,” one is almost tempted to believe that he 
has cme to hold himself in the highest consideration and that his head is so com- 
pletely turned, that he can no longer perceive who he is, or what he does. 

Immensely as these scorching and indignant paragraphs lose in the 
process of translation, it will not be doubted that they must excite 
prodigious emotion amongst that peculiar race, who are excited by the 
puerilities and gilded infamies now exhibited on the public stage of the 
** centre of the civilized world.” 

We add but little to these outbursts of an indignant spirit. There 
are many passages in which the bombastic vein is too apparent ; more 
taan once we find what to our English sense is sheer blasphemy. But 
the objectionable paragraphs are isolated ; and as a whole we commend 
this pamphlet to general notice, earnestly hoping that it may tend to 
disabuse certain persons of the absurd impression that the crime of the 
2nd of December last was requisite for the safety of France, and that 
the criminal was moved thereto by any other than selfish considera- 
tions. We are giad to find from our French contemporary that more 
than two thousand copies were sold within twenty-four hours of its 
publication. 


Anwnetre: A Tare. By W. F. Deacon. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd. London. Colburn.—The 
first French Revolution and the campaigns in La Vendée will furnish 
matter to the novelist for many a day tocome. Yet no recent English 
tale has approached the interest of Mrs. Gore’s ‘‘ Tuileries” :—and after 
having lately read M. Feuillet’s ‘‘ Bellah,” and Mr. Trollope’s Ven- 
déan romance, we could have waited awhile for ‘* Annette,” till the 
edge should have returned to our appetite for a story of night-marches 
in the Bocage, the prowess of Marte Jeanne (the great cannon), and 
the high chivalry which illustrates the name of Laroche-jaquelin. Those, 
however, who frequent circulating libraries have, it may be hoped, 
shorter memories than the critics; and to them, accordingly, we can 
commend ‘ Annette” as one of the most carefully executed and inter- 
esting historical novels which have been published this year. 

Seven years or more, however, must have elapsed since ‘‘ Annette”’ 
was completed. Its author died in the year 1845. A well-toned me- 
moir, by Sir T. N. Talfourd, informs us that the Judge and the man of 
letters were fellow-scholars at Dr. Valpy’s—that Mr. Deacon was a 
gentle, amiable creature, having those volitions for literary and imagi- 
native occupation which for awhile bear such a close resemblance to 
genius—the coincidence breaking off at the moment of flight. Then, it 
is not hard to determine who is bent skyward, and who must, in obe 
diepce to inexorable nature, be contented always to hover not far 
above the earth. Mr. Deacon’s was the usual story. He wrote—he 
dreamed of fame—he applied to famous men for assistance and sympa- 
thy; and by one of the most famous his appeal was answered, cordially 
and patiently.— 

*‘°MR. SCOTT TO MR. DEACON. 

‘* Sir,—I received your packet only two days since, and by this may 
apologize for any delay in reply, as it happened to be addressed to my 
house in Edinburgh The favourable idea I am inclined to form of your 
talents, from the specimen you have sent me, induces me to regret 
much that I see no chance of my being useful in the way you point at. 
I have no connexion with Mr. Blackwood’s Magazine in the way of re- 
commendation or otherwise, nor dol know by whom it is conducted, 
unless it be by Mr. Blackwood himself. I know him, however, suffi- 
ciently to send him your productions, but I dare hardly augur any 
very favourable result. London, the great mart of literature, as of 
everything else, is the only place where it is possible for a man to sup- 
port himself by periodical writings. In our country an editor can get 
so much gratuitous and voluntary assistance, that he hardly cares to 
be at the expense of maintaining a regular corps of labourers. I shall 
be happy if Mr. Blackwood makes a distinction in your favour, were it 
but to give you some time to look round you, and to choose some more 
steady mode of life than the chance of this precarious mode of employ- 
ment, which must necessarily make your comforts, if not your exist- 
ence, dependent on the caprice of the public and the tyranny of book 
sellers and editors. An expression of your letter leads me to think you 
have in your option some commercial situation, which you reject in 


to put into print—assisted by the artistic abilities of Mr. Fairholt—the 
combined treasures of nearly 12 years’ ‘‘ earnest attention ;” that his 
collections embrace some of the most valuable and desiderated matter 
which can be offered to a man of in and of refinement; that 
‘every kind of useful literary and antiquarian illustration, copious 
Lene 909 notes, complete copies of all novels, tales, or dramas on 
which it is founded, entire impressions of the first sketches, and all do- 
cuments of a really illustrative character,” will be added. “Some of 
these will be novelties to the student ; others will be collected from » 
variety of sources not readily accessible, being dispersed through 
number of volumes, some of great rarity ; while the reprints of ancient 
tracts, already well known to Shakaperian readers, the insertion of 
which is of course a matter of absolute necessity in @ monogra h design, 
will be carefully re-collated with the originals. * * he work 
will be carefully illustrated by fac semilee and woodcuts, the direction 
of which has been undertaken by Mr. Fairholt.” When we read this, 
and the subsequent prospectus, in which rules are laid down for ren- 
dering this edition of 20 folio volumes exclusive to 150 persons, it is 
scarcely possible not to feel humiliated that in this great and wealthy 
country literature is compelled to go creeping about through holesand 
corners, resorting to the miserable expedient of an appeal to the folly 
and not to the intelligence of the age, in order that it may win the op- 
portunity of displaying its most valued treasures and fairest propor- 
tions. While France is liberal in the encouragement of literature, art, 
and science, England, with a contemptible sum of £1,200 per annum, 
makes no effort to promote the advancement of either one or the other, 
and as & natural consequence, all three are at this moment so debased 
amongst us—the two former especially—as to threaten a decadence 
still more disgraceful. Such a work as that contemplated by Mr. Hal- 
liwell is not one for a pe limited private circulation ; but it is essen- 
tially national, and as such ought to be distributed far and wide through 
the country. But, alas! who shall oppose prejudice? Here and there 
a bibliomaniac will pride himself in possessing one of 150 conte ofa 
work which cost 40 guineas, and point it out with pride to his friends ; 
but as for using its contents, or caring to trouble himself to inquire of 
what they consist, we fear the author might deposit his labours else- 
where with equal benefit to himself and to the public. In short, we 
cannot but express our regret that on this occasion it should have been 
found necessary to resort to a custom which—perfectly consistent in a 
Jonathan Oldbuck or Dr. Dryasdust era—is altogether uncongenial to 
existing tastes, in securing the publication of a work for which the au- 
thors are competent and the public prepared ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that it is am, npg to the nation that no great national work 
can be undertaken by an individual unless under the terrible bondage 
in which Mr. Halliwell has now been forced to place himself. We can- 
not, however, but wish him success, for he deserves it; nor can we fail 
to condole with the public, who, by the beggarly parsimony of govern- 
ments, will be cut off from all the advantages derivable from the 12 
years’ labour of a gentleman whose literary life, after having been spent 
in pursuing a subject of national interest, can be made to profit no more 
than the vast multitude of 150 individuals! Both Mr. Halliwell and 
England deserve fairer treatment.—London Morning Post, 29th ult. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue Bryan GAvtery.—Under this title, a very fine and interest- 
ing collection of pictures has just been opened at the rooms above the 
New York Society Library in Broadway. They are mostly the works 
of those distinguished painters who are called, in common parlance, 
‘* the old masters.” This name has been too often prostituted on be- 
half of frauds and daubs; but we have no hesitation in saying that 
this present exhibition has absolutely more merit, and probably more 
genuineness, than any similar collection hitherto seen in this country. 
We shall take an early opportunity of referring at length to its contents; 
and in the meantime cordially invite public attention to it. 

A Great Sate cominc.—By an advertisement elsewhere, it will 
be seen that, towards the close of this month, Messrs. Williams, Ste- 
vens, and Williams, propose to sell at public auction, a large, attrac- 
tive, and varied collection of pictures, which will previously be exhi- 
bited. Such a sale, under such auspices, is a rare event in this commu- 
nity, and will be the artistic feature of the month. 


——_~>_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS’ ORATORY. 








ADDRESSED TO NEW M. P.’s, 
You have been at Lady Dedlock’s party, out Chelsea way. You have 
danced, or played whist, or heard songs, or flirted, or been bored in 
some other way; and at about eleven you discover that, having under- 
gone sufficient of the horrors of English society, there is to be a division 
down at ‘‘ the House,” and you impetuously get away, convincing the 
Hon. Misses Dedlock that you are a martyr to your public duty. You 





consequence of your love for the Muses. If this beso, let me conjure 
you to pause and to recollect that independence, the only situation in 
which man’s faculties have full scope, and his mind full enjoyment, can 
only be attained by considerable sacrifices. The commencement of 
every profession is necessarily dull and disagreeable to youths of lively 
genius; but every profession has its points of interest when the mind 
comes to view it divested of its technical details. I was as much dis- 
gusted with the introductory studies of the law as you can be with 
those of commerce, and it cost me many a bitter hour before I could 
bend my mind to them. But I made a virtue of necessity, and was in 
due time rewarded by finding that I could very well unite my love of 
letters with my professional duty, and that, set at ease on the score of 
providing for my family, I had more respectability in the eyes of the 
ublic, more freedom of intellect and sunshine of mind than I could 
ave had with all the uncertainty, dependence, and precarious provi- 
sion which are the lot of men of literature who have neither profession 
nor private fortune, What you mention frankly of your irregularities 
at college, implies, I sincerely hope, the intention of repressing all ten- 
dency to such eccentricities in future. Take my advice, and carry your 
self-control a little further. Reconcile yourself with your father, and 
subdue your inclinations to his. Your road to literary distinction will 
be as easy from the counting-house as from a Welsh valley; for the 
world does not ask where but what a man writes. You will acquire a 
steady income, and in all probability an honourable independence ; and 
when your head is grey, you may lay it on a pillow made soft by your 
own industry, and by the recollection that you have discharged the 
duty of a son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste to the will of your 
arent. If I thought my own interference could be likely to be of use, 
have so much regard for your situation as a young gentleman of ta- 
lents who seems too much disposed to give way to a generous but irre- 
ular love of literature, and so much for that of your father, whose 
eelings I can judge of by making his case my own, that if you choose 
to give me a direction and your permission, I will take the liberty to 
write to your father and try to make up matters betwixt you,—an in- 
trusion which my years and situation might perhaps induce him to ex- 
cuse. Perhaps, Sir, I may have exceeded the limits of the sphere to 
which you meant me to limit my opinion in offering it upon these points ; 
but you must hold the intent, which is most sincerely kind, as an ex- 
cuse. And believe me, Sir, your well. wisher and humble servant. 
** (Signed) Watrter Scorr. 
** Abbotsford, near Melburn, N.B., Sept. 1821. 
‘**P.S. Your proposal to go to South America I cannot but consider as 
a circuitous and protracted mode of suicide, rendered more guilty than 
the ordinary mode by the chance of your being engaged in some scenes 
of violence to others before you become a victim yourself.” 


An instructive collection of ‘* Letters to Young Men of Letters” might 
be gleaned from the correspondence and memorials of Sir Walter Scott. 
Besides the above Scott letter and another from the same source, there 
is not much to revert to in this ‘‘ Prefatory Memoir.”— The best known 
of Mr. Deacon’s productions may be the squib ‘* Warreniana,’” published 
in emulation of “ The Rejected Addresses.” During the last two years 
of his life {he was closely connected with the Sun newspaper.— 
Atheneum. 


Mr. Haturwewv’s New Epirion or SHAkEsPEARE.—The magni. 
tude of this undertaking has necessarily drawn considerable attention 
to a scheme which up to the present time has never been attempted by 
the editors of our great poet ; and it is now the more remarkable, from 
the fact that, while an enormous amount of labour and of money must 
be expended in perfecting the very comprehensive work upon which 
the editor is engaged, a no larger number than one hundred and fifty 
persons will be directly benefited by the results. Mr. Halliwell, whose 

rsevering researches amongst the scattered fragments of Shaksperian 

iterature are so well and worthily known, informs us that he is about 


leap into your Brougham or your Hansom, and drive to the Reform or 
to the Carlton, to ask what is going on down at the bottom of Parlia- 
ment Street. You meet somebody shirking Mr. Tuffnell or Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, avoiding the ‘* whip” over a late cutlet or an early cigar; and 
they tell you that they left at ten, when “ that solemn ass” So-and-so 
was on his legs—** his hind ones, of course’”—but that ‘* Dizzy” or Lord 
John was expected to be “‘ up” every minute. You hasten out of the 
club back to your cab. ‘* To the House.” You whirl along dark Pall. 
mall, and past deserted Charing Cross, and down empty Whitehall. It 
is an odd contrast, the silent streets and the busy, bustling scene, 
alive with light and life, even at midnight, you are hurrying to, and 
which you have already pictured on your brain, exciting you as the 
colours mingle. Mighty London is putting its pulses to rest; but the 
heart—the Senate—is pumping away the sustaining blood of the nation, 
in the far corner, on the Thames; and you—is it not strange the po- 
licemen do not bend as you rush by ?—are going to lenda hand. The 
Horse Guards strike twelve as you pass—the strokes reverberating 
through the still air; and it is an effort of the parliamentary imagina- 
tion to credit that the Imperial Legislature can be at work, and the 
Imperial People of the capital—having gone to bed—so utterly indiffer- 
ent to it. But as your vehicle hastens on by the Bridge, you meet a 
couple of cabs galloping eastward: you see that they are carrying the 
familiar faces of Times or Daily Vews reporters; and you judge by 
the mad speed they are going at that there is something ‘‘ important” 
in progress. It is a sign of life, and you are now glad you left Lady 
Dedlock’s in such good time. You turn into Palace Yard, crammed 
with four-wheelers, and horses, and grooms, and porters; the new 
House and the old Hall are a blaze of gas; and you are satisfied, and 
even begin to wonder how the division will go. You thread the well- 
lighted but silent hall of Rufus and Hastings, and get into the lobby— 
empty, but ghastly with excess of glare. Tuffnell receives you with a 
wink, or Mackenzie with a grin. You haul down your white vest, and 
square your tie, and make your curls all taut; lift your hat, slide along 
the vestibule, and enter the House. As you have gone on, since you 
alighted from your cab, you have heard, from porter, policemen, mes- 
sengers, stray members, and the whippers in, that ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli is 
up;” and hints have flown about your ears that he is making a “ great 
speech.” As you reach the vestibule, you hear swelliag cheers; and 
your fancy, in spite of your experience, if you have any, will insist 
that there is a fervent orator within, consuming his hearers with burn- 
ing eloquence, and wielding fierce M.P.dom with overwhelming power. 
Your blood tingles through your limbs with expectation ; and as you 
push open the green door, your every vein is bursting with eagerness. 

The House of Commons is before you, and your sensations undergo 
an instantaneous collapse. Your eye takes in the scene : a full House, 
listening, too, but lazily and loungingly; the cheer you heard having 
been made up of an aggregate half laugh, half sneer. You see the 
orator, there at the top. His body is half thrown across the table, one 
hand resting behind him, flirting with a laced cambric, the other white 
hand tapping gently on a red box. And he is making a great speech ? 
He is talking to Lord John, whose arms are crossed carelessly, whose 
thin lips are parted with an easy smile, and who seems to think the 
eloquence rather amusing. Mr. Disraeli has a most exquisite voice, 
and he is using only its gentlest modulations. He is quite colloquial, 
and his tone is friendly and familiar,—especially when he comes to a 
bitter innuendo, when he turns his head to the country gentlemen, that 
they may hear it and laugh—a low, simmering chuckle, that just = 
tates the surface for a moment only, Lord John, and the Whigs and the 
Radicals smiling, too, as though the sarcasm were a good-natured joke. 
Mr. Disraeli is getting near the end of hiss ih, and is now recapitu- 
lating and fastening all the points (not mathematical ones) together, 
as is his wont; and this is his argumentative style. He approaches 
the peroration—his forte ; and here he raises his head; he throws 
back his collar ; he puts by his cambric; he turns from Lord John, and 
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the House. He speaks slower ; he ceases his affected stammer ; he 
5 mers serious and more solemn, but still quiet and unpretending. 
Talking now to the many, and not to one or two, he becomes more ora- 
torical, and he fixes attention. What he is now saying is the manifes- 
to of a party; and not a syllable is lost. He is nearing a meaning. and 
his articulation is elaborate; and there is a dead silence. But he is 
still unexcited ; dexterously and quietly he eludes the meaning—soars 
above it, in one or two involuted closing sentences, delivered with a 
louder voice and with more vehement gestures ; and having got the 
cheer at the right spot, this t orator, concluding, sinks into his 
seat, as nonchalant as though he had been warts | @ question about 
Fahrenheit, and immediate a (Mackenzie having told how the division 
will be) turns to ask Lord Henry Lennox whether Grisi was in good 
voice that night! ’ 

This is an average appearance of things on an average great debate 
night ; and this is a daguerreotype of Disraeli on such an occasion—a 
man proper to be sin Ted out, as a specimen of a House of Commons 
orator, that he is the official *‘ leader of the House,” and that the am- 
bition of his life (and what such men aim at they Ait,) has been to suc- 
ceed in that assembly. The loose attitude of the House answers to the 
lax, chatty style of the orator. There is no earnestness in the assembly, 
and there is no violence or vehemence in the speaker addressing it. It 
is the assembly of ‘the first gentlemen in Europe ;” and the style of 
the place, you can see, is the easy and the gentlemanly style. Those 
uncommonly clever fellows do not want an argument or an appeal : 
each has settled how he will vote; and all they require is a ‘‘ precis 
from capable statesmen for and against the vote. Mr. Disraeli has 
commanded them all by being useful; and his oratory consists of lucid 
statements of practical cases, made agreeable by politeness to all par- 
ties, and rendered amusing by happy hits at awkward individuals. 
The only quality he displays in a speech is clearness of intellect, de- 
veloped in that which somebody has said is the definition of the House 
of Commons’ talk—* elegant conversation.” He rarely ventures on 4 
little eloquence : that the House of Commons will not endure; for it 
does not want to be excited—it wants to be guided; it calculates—it 
does not feel. Clearly, then, people who want to succeed with the 
Commons must, as near as possible, adopt Mr. Disraeli’s system. 

Take the next great men—Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 
Fancy a spirited despatch being calmly read to the Queen—and you 
gain an exact idea of Lord Palmerston a style of ame - The thoughts 
are cheered, for Lord Palmerston is intensely the Englishman, above 
party, and always talking from the national cue; but the spirited sen- 
tences would have no chance but for the calm manner. Again, Lord 
John Russell is always for preserving his country—in ice. The frigid 
voice, the didactic tone, the reserved gesture—consisting of cat-like 
and cautiously placing his haad on the table, and slowly withdrawing 
it—are very repulsive to a stranger, who cannot understand how that 
cold nature gota leadership. But Lord John Russell is essentially a 
House of Commons’ hero: deeply imbued with the tone of the place, 
bred up in all its knacks and mannerisms, and as an orator, in the 
House of Commons’ sense, keeping parties together—he still holds the 
first place. Lord John Russell is often truly eloquent, delivering fine 
“‘ passages,” when the occasion demands an asscension above the dead 
routine : but those who have admired such passages must not suppose 
that the manner corresponded to the vigorous idea. The melancholy 
of the manner, and the sad seriousness of the voice, but deepen as the 
thought expands; and the heartiest cheering which he has ever en- 
joyed has not induced him to quicken his speech by one syllable. En- 
ter the House while Lord John is in the midst of a peroration, and you 
might think that some one was pronouncing a funeral é/oge, and that 
all the mourners were hooting him. There is the excitement visible in 
the House itself, but the excitement is not even apparently shared in 
by the speaker. So that when Mr. Patrick Somers, who was a very 
competent judge, said that the House of Commons was the best night- 
house in London, he meant only, as in other such places, for the audi- 
ence, not for the performers. 

The use of the term ‘‘ debate” leads to a common misapprehension. 
It implies discussion ; and, properly speaking, there never is any dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. A ‘ debate” is simply a series of 
speakers speaking for themselves, or for numbers,—offering advice to 
the whole. There are allusions here and there in these speeches ; but 
there is little or no replicatory argument. There were debates once 
when there were giants in the House of Commons ; but those were days 
when there were also dwarfs. Size is assimilated now. There are no 
dull, gaitered, bovine, country gentleman ; and what nominees for towns 
are left are active-minded keen fellows, who are matches for first min- 
isters in mere logic. Between the orator and the audience there is no 

t difference in intellect; and all the speaking assumes that the au- 

ence is too clever to need the elimination of obvious common places, 

to endure flatulent eloquence, or to bear with any pretentious tone of 
superiority. 

ake examples of failures, and learn by them. The bores of the 

House of Commons are as well known as the pets; and it is very re- 
markable, that the bores are acknowledged to be about the cleverest 
men going. The bore, par excellence, was kicked out at the last elec- 
tion ; and it was a rity, for he was to be studied, on the principle which 
rules the cooking of cucumbers. He was a wonderful man—a man of 
enuine genius. His memory was wax to receive and marble to retain. 
lis acuteness was miraculously rapid. His honesty was beyond all 
question. He could speak glibly—and for six hours at a time, if need 
were. This man devoted himself to the House of Commons ; sacrificing 
to it splendid professional prospects; and bold in that sacrifice, in the 
consciousness of ability, integrity, and noble intentions, he concluded 
that he was entitled to be a personage. Accordingly, he attacked every 
subject. He was in every debate, on every committee. He moved for 
any returns. He introduced any grievance. Figaro here, Figaro there! 
He speedily advanced into boredom. Put down, counted out, he retali- 
ated; he lectured the House, he expostulated, he abused, he reviled. 
No men are ever misunderstood in the House of Commons. They said 
he was clever ; and if they had had time they would have taken a plea- 
sure in his speaking. But they had no time—they did not require in- 
struction or enlightenment from a man who stood aloof from parties, 
and speaking, therefore, only for himself, spoke for one no other M.P. 
cared one curse about. He had not patience or tact enough to study 
the men he wanted to master; and the result was, that with all his 
capacity, he was the most signal failure, in proportion to the preten- 
sion, ever recorded. He had trusted to a speaking—to the readi 
ness that delighted debating societies ; and he found that good speaking 
was the last article on the list of weapons necessary in a coup de main 
on the House of Commons.* In another way, there is a signal illustra. 
tion to be referred to of the inefficiency of the mere orator to gain a 
position in such an assembly. Such was the great bore in the Parlia- 
ment from 1841 to 1846. He was, perhaps, the finest speaker ever heard. 
As an elocutionist I never heard his equal; and it was universally ad- 
mitted that he was an accomplished, clever man. He talked, perhaps 
—delighting in his own voice, and in his smooth, elegant sentences, 
semanas too frequently and too long; but all that he said was to the 
point, and was well said. Yet when hespoke, the House emptied itself, 
and if he talked for three hours, not three lines appeared in the news 
papers Why? I asked a member once; and the answer was ‘“ Be- 
cause he spoke so well” He was only an elocutionist ; he was not of a 
party, speaking that which would be followed up; and abstract essays 
were, of course, despised. This gentleman is now in his proper sphere. 
As a journalist, he may have financial reasons to know he never is read ; 
but, at least, he has the gratification of seeing 312 columns of abstract 
cleverness put into print during the year. Printers devils never 
count out. 

The moral is to be pursued through other notorious fai‘ures. The 
two most brilliant Irishmen of the day are Mr. Whiteside and Mr. G. 
Moore. Both are poets, wits, and scholars; both are consummately 
fine speakers. Mr. Whiteside’s celebrated state-trial speech in de- 
fence of his political opponent O’Connell, stands conspicuous among the 
gent speeches of the Irish bar—as the greatest. 

r. Whiteside in the House of Commons was most overwhelming—and 

most deservedly. Fresh from the contentions of the native arena, he 
Imported his polemical zeal into the Senate, where there is at least a 
philosophic contempt for sectarian squabbles ; and in his first sentence 

e made one third of the House of Commons his enemies for life. Think 
ofa man making way in the British House of Commons by violently 
assaulting a large section of it! From the first moment he was con- 
demned, and has never recovered the defeat. His powerfal style, his 


graceful turn of thought, the neatness of his illustrations, and the solid 
grasp of his ar 


and admired. But eve 


Inglises and Keoghs have sat together in one assembly. 


was insulted—the whole were offended. Talking from the very oppo- 
site tribune, Mr. Moore commits precisel 


others. He is so full of talent that he 








Yet the failure of 


gument—in a word, the finished oratory—are recognised 
n the Inglises take part with the Keoghs when 
A section 


fault—with some 
g oe teen bee tact. Too! while in point of durability it is superior to the best article supplied 


clever to repress & sarcasm, he talks at the Irish 
House, and consequently never makes way in the House. Besides this 
defect in tone—greatly exasperated during the fever of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles’ Bill—Mr. Moore errs in another respect. He repudiates 
the knack of the House of Commons, and is elaborate, ornate, polished, 
brilliant—and is not listened te. The House laughs at his epigrams, 
not because the preparation of the extempore is detected, but because 
the manner demands attention and announces conceit. In Ireland it 
is said, by the different parties, that the Moores and Whitesides are 
failures in the English House of Commons because they have “‘ the 
brogue.” This isa blunder exposed by every day’s experience. Mr. 
Whiteside does not speak with so much of an Irish brogue as the Duke 
of Argyle speaks with a Scotch brogue; and the burr of Lord Brougham 
was once the terror of London drawing-rooms. These second-rate 
Irishmen of to day forget the Irishmen who have succeeded in the 
House of Commons. Burke’s brogue was notorious ; Grattan was na- 
tional in his accent; and Plunkett never learned the trick of talking 
what the Dublin exquisites called ‘‘ English.” Every singularity is to 
be avoided, perhaps, ‘or comfort; and in that sense, a strong, distine- 
tive accent is to be iegarded as a personal defect. But it is only a 
pcrsonal defect, and the House of Commons records tell how little such 
disadvantages count against tact and perseverance—meaning physique. 
An obliquity in moral cLaracter tells so little a) ainst a bold and useful 
man, in actual lite, and es; ecially in the life of the Senate, that it is 
— a statesman who stammered would he enduced if he only 
r-ught in good budgets and practical bills. Mr Disraeli overcame 
the obstacles of race and creed, and reached the mastery of the most 
Christian House of Commons ; and surely an Irishman though with a 
brogue, might lead the English House of Commons, if his serviccable 
qualities brought him into prominence. There is an “‘ Albino” among 
you, gentlemen, whom I believe to be a great man, and of whom I pre- 
dict, much as he may be stared at, that he will be one of the first men 
in England—if he will notice my examples, and bring his cleverness 
down to the working range. 
There are further examples and further arguments to be dealt with : 
and, in reality, the House of Commons is only to be comprehended by 
on examination of the peculiarities of its heroes. 
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© Vivian” PLayInG A Part.— ° By the way, I must be 
allowed to express my personal gratitude to the French and their lan- 
uage, not merely for furnishing our stage with material, but also for 
urnishing me with a mask to be worn on peculiar occasions. You 
shall judge.—On Friday, Le Chat Huant and I were to take a dinner 
of relaxation with a friend at Thames Ditton. In the train we were 
both occupied reading works of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter. He was buried volume deep in a‘ Treatise on Subsoil Drainage,” 
and I, true to my character for frivolity, turned over Kant’s chapter 
on “ The Antinomies of Reason” (a pleasant diversion on a wet after- 
noon, or when in a rumbling railway carriage). As the train arrived, 
I suggested, “This must be Thames Ditton?” ‘I don’t think so, old 
fellow,” he replied, in his take-it-coolly way ; but after some urging 
he consented to look out and see. ‘‘ No, I don’t think this is it. And 
yet, ‘pon my life, I don’t know.” ‘* Ask.” ‘*There’s no guard.” 
** Ask that gent in the alarming trousers.” ‘ The guard will be here 
directly.” In this lax and hesitating condition we remained until at 
last he called out to the guard, learned that it was the station, and 
opened the door, when he was peremptorily ordered to keep his seat, 
for the train had started ! E 
This was agreeable! At the thought of the dinner left behind, Hun- 
ger waltzed madly in the vast vacuity of our visceral spaces; while 
Imagination called up phantom-horrors of our not stopping at any sta- 
tion for half an hour or more! We had « to make the best of it,” and 
on arriving at the place where they take the tickets for Hampton Court, 
I sprang out of the carriage in spite of vociferous porters assuring me, 
** You can’t get out here, sir’ (how little they knew Vivian!) and 
availing myself of a facility in speaking broken English, I assumed the 
character of a much-injured and furious Frenchman. You should have 
witnessed the scene that followed! ‘‘ Where is the inspectdr ?—I will 
to see the inspector. Ihave teeket for Temms Dit-on, and I am carry 
&-way.” ‘* You should have got out, sir, at the time.” ‘“ Comment ! 
I shall get out! When I not know dat we arrive at J'emms Dit-on. 
You have no call out de stagion/” ‘ Yes, I did, sir.” ‘* Mais je vous 
dis que non! 
I say, Me voila! et alors je descends. But you call no stagion. I spike 
wid your Inspector.” You must suppose Le Chat Huant with dignified 
gravity looking on, the guard bewildered, me voluble and irate. From 
the windows of the carriage gazed the curious. Such ascene! And 
then a snubnosed “ party,” looking from one of the windows, ventured 
to interfere, and declare he heard the guard call out the station. As 
he was leagued against me, I thought it proper to crush him; so, not 
understanding what he said, I turned to C. H., and asked, contemptu- 
ously, Qu’est ce qu'il chante celwi-l4? Whereupon the “ party,” anxi- 
ous to show his familiarity with European dialects, made an approxi- 
mate dash at an affirmative, and said, ** We, we!” Turning my wrath 
upon him, [ said, ‘* Comment oui!” ‘ We, we!” ‘You have hear 
him call de stagion?” ‘We! jai entandoo,” he replied, perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the purity of his accent; but as he was against me, [I re- 
fused to recognise that he even meant to speak French; and he sank 
back, blushing at his failure in the eyes of railway porters and friends ! 
To hasten to the conclusion, I so overpowered the guard with a sense 
of our injury, that he meekly offered to repair it by taking us back on 
the locomotive, as soon as the passengers were out. Hedidso We 
mounted the locomotive, and we were carried back to Thames Ditton in 
triumph! * * * In the anecdote just narrated, you see how useful 
the acquisition of French may be. Had I been simply an Englishman, 
I should have had to bear the consequences of Le Chat Huant’s taking 
it coolly. But the terror of the French name—the conquerors of the 
‘* universe”—the soldiers who won the battles of Toulouse and Water- 
loo—naturally inspired the British guard (railway guard) with meek 
alacrity to make me comfortable. In fact, French did for me what it 
does for our dramatists—converted a difficulty into a triumph !—Leader. 


pers and not at the 





THE TriumeH oF IGNoRANCE.—The worst has come, so far as lite- 
rature is concerned, in the Austrian empire. On the Ist inst., the cen- 
sorship of books was formally established at Vienna,—and from this 
time forth no work of art, science or imagination will be allowed to 
circulate in that vast “‘cantle” of Europe lying between the Alps and 
the Black Sea, the Illyrian islands and the mountains of Bohemia, ex- 
cept such as may find favour in the eyes of His Royal-Imperial Apos- 
tolic Majesty and those of his Minister of Police, until—who shall say 
when? The laws of the new Austrian censor are more severe and 
arbitrary than any hitherto known, even in the east of Europe. Every 
bale of books arriving at Bodenbach is to be examined. The police 
have a wide margin of powers ; for they are not only instructed to seize 
on and detain every volume entered in the formal list of prohibitions, 
but every other work that may appear to them in any way objectiona- 
ble So far, this is the plan followedin Russia. But the Cossack King 
has at least the honesty to send back such works as it may not suit his 
fancy to admit into his dominions to their owners, while the new Aus- 
trian regulations impose the whole loss of the books seized on the book- 
seller, whether they are in the condemned lists or not. Under such 
regulations it is obviously impossible for a sound and safe book trade 
to exist. In order to secure the better observance of the new laws, the 
Austrian consul in Leipsic has been commanded to make himeelf ac- 
quainted with the name and nature of every new work that issues from 
the press—wherever this is possible, before the date of its publication, 
so that the police may be on their guard. How far the powers of this 
spy upon letters extend, we are not aware; but the supervision will 
probably be kept up in all the literary capitals of Europe. In Vienna, 
Prague, and other publishing cities, regulations equally stringent have 
been made against the appearance of original works: and in order to 
simplify the rule in all such cases as might otherwise admit of doubt, 
it is declared that Von Kempen, a rude illiterate soldier, whose hatred 
of letters and literary men has been publicly pronounced by himself, 
may refuse copyright to any work he pleases. The Austrian govern- 
ment seems resolved to check the reading habits of the people ;—should 


it succeed in rendering them ignorant and brutal—what then !—Athe- 
neaum. sansiipaiiar 


A New Buriipinc Marerrau.—An invention has, it is stated, just 
been patented, for the adaptation of a preparation of coke and other 
substances, by which bricks, paving slabs, door and stair steps, tiles, 
ers blocks, railway sleepers, and other articles of general use by 

uilders, &c , can be produced with a perfection and at a cost which it 
is expected by the inventor will effect a complete revolution in the 
building trade. The price at which it is proposed to offer the coke 
brick to the public is scarcely one-third of the cost of the elay- brick, 








from the kilns. 





* This probably refers to Chisholm Anstey, 


The manufacture, according to the specification, is ef- 
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exact dimensions of the common brick; in this mould a 
tity of duff, or waste coal, powdered coke, charcoal, or cin 
and being carbonized, the amalgamated material swel 
form required. When taken from the mould it unde 
process, in which varnish is applied to the end or side, havin 
& coating of powdered glass, with an admixture of minera 
matter, sifted over it. The brick is then vitrified, whena 
of any required colour is produced, and the article 
During the manufacturing process the fumes are 
The finishing process is only required for particular purposes, as in 
many instances the coke brick is equally available without it. The 
material is rendered fire-proof by aa application of the muriate of alu- 
mina, and is impervious to atmospheric influences by the nature of its 
formation. When articles of coke fabric are required of extraordinar 
density, a variation in the filling material, and also an extraordinary 
amount of compression, are necessary; and then there is hardly any 
limit to the degree of solidity which may be obtained. It is further 
stated that there is no description of article used in the erection or or- 
namentation of buildings but may be produced from the material ; thus 
columns for interior and exterior use, cornices, capitals of plain or or- 
namental design, can be manufactured and supplied in a finished 
state.— London paper. 


Was roe Duxe ever Wounpvep’?—In Rush’s “ Residence at the 
Court of London” the following anecdote is recorded :—“ Until thig 
occasion, I was under an impression that the Duke of Wellington never 
was wounded; but Sir George Walker said that, not long after the 
storming of Badajoz, he was struck by a random musket-ball in the 
side, in an affair with the French on the borders of France. It was 
merely a slight wound, and was dressed on the spot. The Duke, on 
receiving it, exclaimed, ‘ Hit at last!’ and seemed much pleased.” In 
reference to this statement, Colonel Sir W. Verner thus writes to the 
morning newspapers :— 
I donot mean to deny what may have happened at the storming of Badajoz 
Iwas notthere. I merely take upon me to vouch for what did take place at the 
battle of Orthes, the only time, as I have always understood, that the Duke was 
wounded. I was riding at the head of a squadron of the 7th Hussars, which I 
commanded, when coe George Lennox rode up to me, and asked if I could tell 
him where he could find one ofthe surgeons of the regiment, as he wanted him for 
the Duke. I replied, that Mr. Moffit, one of the assistant-surgeons, had been rid- 
ing alongside of me a few moments before, and he would, probably, find him at 
the rear of the squadron. L,heard no more until the day was over, when Mr. Moffit 
imformed me that the Dake had been struck by a spent ball, which, although it did 
not break the skin, caused much pain. 
Whether the Duke may have made the observation he is stated to have done, I 
do not recollect to have heard, but I consider it by no means unlikely. I have 
not had time to communicate with Lord George or Dr. Moffit, but they are both 
forthcoming, and will, I have no doubt, confirm what I say.—I have the honour to 
remain your obedient servant, 
United Service Club, Pall-Mall, 
22d Sept., 1852, 
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passed through water. 





Ww. VERNER, Bart., MP., Lt.-Col. 





Tue Coox’s Prorest.—The following letter addressed to the Editor 
of the Morning Post appeared lately in its columns. 


‘‘ Sir,—Having seen in your widely circulated le that the late 
and ever-to-be-honoured Duke of ie had a French cook at 
Waterloo, who is reported to have said—* He knew the Duke would re- 
turn to his dinner ;’ I beg most respectfully to inform you that hig 
Grace had no French cook during the campaign of Waterloo, but that 
I cooked the Grace's dinner on that eventful day, as I had done on the 
days of all his Grace’s great battles, from Salamanca, having joined 
his establishment at Grenada in 1811. I may be permitted to state 
that I stood in the doorway in the house at the village of Waterloo at 
half-past 12 pm., when his Grace rode up after the battle, and on get- 
ting off his horse, Copenhagen, he saw me and said, ‘Is that you? Get 
dinner.’ Lord Fitzroy lay in the next room with his arm just ampu- 
tated, and the bed of Colonel Gordon was there also, which was taken 
into Brussels in the vehicle in which I brought the batterie de cuisine 
into Waterloo. Lord Fitzroy Somerset and Mr. Algernon Greville are 
quite aware of the above circumstances. ; 
‘*T should not have troubled you with the above, but Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence, with whom I have lived the last four years, says I ought 
to let the public know that it was an English cook, and not a French- 
man, who cooked his dinner on the glorious day of Waterloo,—I am, sir, 
our obedient servant, James THoRNTON,. 
«©9, Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, Sept. 27.” 





Tue Duxe’s Last Witi.—The Duke of Wellington has left a will, 
though the contents of it as yet remain undisclosed. It is dated as far 
back as 1818, and was found late on Saturday night, (after his death), 
at Coutts’s bank. The existence of this document was, we believe, 
unknown even to those most nearly connected with the Duke, who, 
though of late years he had ordered several wills to be prepared, yet 
never could make up his mind to execute them. The Duke appears to 
have always avoided the subject of his own death, and the arrangements 
connected with it. Those who knew him best hardly ever remember 
to have heard him talk of such matters, and, in illustration of this 
feature in his character, a curious fact may be mentioned. Every one 
knows that he received, in the course of his long and distinguished life, 
many presents of immense value, and that Apsley House is filled with 
a great variety of objects, the interest attached to which can hardly be 
overrated. This collection, as personal property, was, of course, ex- 
posed to the risk of dispersion after the Duke’s death, and, with a view 
to its preservation, an act of Parliament was obtained, enabling his 
Grace, within the space of two years, to make heirlooms of such objects 
as he wished to see inalienably attached to his title and estates. Sin- 
gularly enough, it was not till the last day of the time thus granted 
that he signed the documents necessary to make the act available. 





“Tue Duke” A THOROUGH ENGLISHMAN IN CHARACTER —‘‘ He 
had, combined in himself, in a singular degree, the national qualities 
on which the English people pride themselves—clear practical honesty 
of intellect, patience, probity, fidelity of character. He had the qua- 
lities which make Englishmen, not perhaps more personally attractive 
at first sight, but which make them an historical people, and will keep 
their name alive in the latest annals of the world. He had the quali- 
ties which found colonies—establish commerce—which make great 
towns, and roads, and canals—which make men suffer hardships, sub- 
mit to labour, and which make them ‘“‘ pay” You could calculate him 
lixe a planet. The comparatively trivial circumstance which we all 
felt to be so characteristic of him—we mean his formal punctuality in 
answering all manner of notes, and which some people smiled at as the 
characteristic ways of some old and loved friend—was itself a signifi- 
cant symbol of his whole life. He always did what ought to be done, be- 
cause it was his business. He destroyed an army or took a town with 
the same punctuality with which he arrived at a dinner-party, and 
marched into a territory as he would have done into the Horse Guards. 
It has been admitted that war was never conducted so purely, so de- 
cently, with so much regard to the considerations of the social recti- 
tude of civilization as ale him. Who has done such work, and come 
away with hands so clean ?”—Daily Vews. 
Tue Duxe’s Opinion or THE Batrie or WateRLoo —The fol- 
lowing anecdote may not be generally known :—Some. of the Duke’s 
guests were discussing the circumstances of the battle in his presence. 
It was not his habit to take an active part in any conversation refer- 
ring to hisown campaigns. But on this occasion the arrival of Blucher, 
the absence of Grouchy, and other similar topics, together with the an- 
tecedent probabilities as to the issue of the great conflict, being freely 
talked of, the Duke suddenly said, “If I had had the army which was 
broken up at Bordeaux, the battle would not have lasted for four 
hours.” As the Duke was not given to boast, and his judgment may 
be relied on, this forms an important comment upon the engagement, 
about which so many theories and speculations have been offered. 
rarr or Lire aT CaRtsBap.—The varieties of the staff of 
al a endless, though they certainly appeared in a somewhat 
fragile shape, and if any one were to lean upon the so-called stange or 
bar of bread for support, it would treat him very much after the fashion 
of Pharaoh King of Egypt. There are endless diminutive appellations 
of endearment given to these little idols. The following are, however, 
the principal designations ; first, the Semeln, which is the ——— 
round roll, and which is either quite plain, or has in it @ little > 4 
Those who like to have a reason for a name will be gratified 7 _ P 
that it is so called from the Latin semel, once baked ; in contra Y oe" 
tion to the Bis cotto or Awieback (the rusk or biscuit), noes . = 
Next comes the Kipfl, or Hornl, so designated from its —— h \ ot 
which is nearly as universal in Germany as the Semeln, an he poh 4 
variable native accompaniment of the morning’s coffee. pap ot ——. 
which is a very crisp finger, about a foot long, and has @ . “i: mo 
added to the flour and milk. Following in the wake of this, bu P 





' fected by means of cast iron moulds, the imterior of which are of the 





nearer pastry, is the Stritzel; it is extremely good, but, unlike the 
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isted in the shape of a true lover’s knot. Then the Zwie- 
Sesh ators described, of Wrhich the most recherché is that made at 
Presburg, which has a European reputation, cannot be made elsewhere, 
and is to be found in all re es watering places. It is 4 rusk 
encrusted with # mixture of almonds and sugar, very light ; they dip 
it here in their chocolate and coffee, and esteem it a great delicacy ; it 
is to be found, chez nous, in that great exhibition of all nations, called 
Fortnum and Mason’s ; but it is somewhat too sweet for the generality 
of British palates. The Oblaten are, however, the pride of Carlshad ; 
they are attractive-looking wafers, or rather double wafers, quite flat, 
about five inches in diameter, impressed with a medisval pattern, and 
inclosing sugar, crisp and crackling, with a slight taste of vanille ; they 
are not usually eaten till after dinner.— Lines from my Journal,” by 
a late M.P 
Assyrtan AnrTiquities.—Letters received in Paris from M. Place, 
consul at Mosul, report further excavations and successes among the 
mounds of Nineveh. Among the recent gains from this rich mine of 
antiquities, besides a large addition of statues, bas-reliefs in marble, 
pottery, and articles of jewellery, which throw light on the habits and 
customs of the inhabitants of the ancient city, the French explorers 
have been able to examine the whole of the palace of Khorsabad and its 
dependencies. In so doing, they are said to have elucidated some doubt. 
ful points, and obtained proof that the Assyrians were not ignorant of 
any of the rescources of architecture. M. Place has discovered a large 
gate, 12 feet high, which appears to have been one of the entrances to 
the city ; several constructions in marble, two rows of columns, appa- 
rently extending a considerable distance; the cellar of the palace, still 
containing re ~ + rows of jars, which had probably been filled with 
wine, for at the bottom of these jars there is still a deposit of a violet 
colour. The operations have not been confined to the immediate vici- 
nity of Khorsabad. M. Place has caused excavations to be made in the 
hills of Bachieca, Karamless, Teu Leuben, Mattai, Karakock, Digan, 
&e., on the left bank of the Tigris, within 10 leagues from Khorsabad. 
In them he has found monuments, tombs, jewellery, and some articles 
of gold and other metal, andin stone. At Dziziran there is # monu- 
ment, which it is supposed, may turn out to be as large as that of Khor. 
sabad. At Mattai, and at place called Barrian, M. Place has found 
bas-reliefs cut out in solid rock—they consist of a number of colossal 
figures of a series of full-length portraits of the Kings of Assyria. M. 
Place reports that he has taken copies of his discoveries by means of 
the photographic process; and he announces that Colonel Rawlinson 
has authorised him to make diggings near the places which the English 
are engaged in examining. 











SuccessFuL TREATMENT oF CHoLERA.—Now that the cholera is 
so rapidly extending over the continent of Europe, every fact con- 
nected with successful modes of its treatment is extremely valuable. 
In Germany and Austria the hot-air bath has been called into requisi- 
tion by some eminent medical gentleman when patients have become 
too weak for the administration of medicine internally, and in the 
majority of cases where this has been done it appears, eccording to 
the accounts published in the German newspapers, that a oped re- 
covery has followed, even notwithstanding symptoms of the worst 
character had presented themselves, and threatened a fatal termina- 
tion. Of course the air is previously impregnated with medicinal pro- 

erties of sufficient strength to act powerfully on the system. There 
is, unfortunately, a great dislike amongst medical practitioners in this 
country to travel out of the old beaten track, even though new modes of 
treatment are proved to be both efficacious, and, in skilful hands, 
free from danger; but it is to be hoped that the above simple plan 
will not be lost sight of, if this frightful disease should once more 
devastate our population. Already the hot-air bath has been suc- 
cessfully brought into requisition by Dr. Green, of London, but at 

resent he seems to be the only individual connected with his pro- 
ession in the metropolis who practically advocates the system. The 
Germans, perhaps, claim the merit of the discovery, but the young 
surgeon of an English vessel sailing to Calcutta and Java as long ago 
as 1830 cured several sailors and passengers, as well as the captain 
and himself, by hot baths and friction; but he died about a twelve- 
month after, before he had an opportunity of making known the won- 
derful and potent effect of this valuable agency.— London Sun, 18/h ult. 





Wuat Goop SEAMANSHIP cANn vo.—The following description of a 
typhoon experienced by the Invincible of this port, on her passage from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, is from her commander, Capt. Johnson : 
« July 8th—We are just relieved from a typhoon and its effects, which 
we took on the night of the 6th. We were running along very nicely 
until sunset, when sky in SE presented the most awful sight I ever saw, 
the horizon in theWest being most beautiful and clear— Barometer low. 
This being a certain indication of a typhoon, I immediately took in and 
furled every sail in the ship, and followed the instructions of Padding- 
ton and Read, by running before the wind to the Southward, about 
forty miles—gale commencing at N.W, this being the rule in China sea. 
I then hove to on port tack, as the wind neared the Southward of West, 
and as the typhoon blowsin acircular form, my ship kept luffing up to 
the wind as it hauled to the Southward, as by rule of these storms you 
must do, in order to keep from being struck aback. The sea was tre- 
mendous. I had just got my royal yards down, when it came buzzing 
enough to almost blow one’s hair off. It was beautiful to see her behave, 
not a shiver or shake—not any water on board, and lying to without a 
rag of sail. You may judge how hard it blew, when I tell you I was 
obliged to hook on relieving tackles, and lead them down on main deck, 
to keep the men ontheir feet. During this gale, while many others 
would be dismasted, the good ship did not do five dollars damage, and 
on the 8th came out in fine weather like a new pink.” 





A New Propretiter.—The last files of the Sydney Morning Herald 
contain accounts of a new propeller invented by Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, a trial of which in a small 
steamer at that port had excited great interest. It is called the Bome- 
rang propeller, and is constructed on the principle of the weapon of 
that name used by the natives to kill game. Although the experiment 
was only on a small and imperfect scale, a speed of 12 knots an hour 
against a head- wind is stated to have been obtained. The instrument 
is described to combine great strength and simplicity, while it has also 
the advantage that its motion in the water causes but a comparatively 
slight agitation, so that it is capable of being adopted to canal boats as 
well as to the other vessels. At the concluson of the trial Sir Thomas 
Mitchell expressed his conviction ‘‘ that the weapon of the earliest in- 
habitants of Australia has now led to the determination mathematical- 
ly of the true form, by which alone, on the screw principle, high speed 
on water can be obtained.”——A private letter says: ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Mitchell has been testing his new invention—the Bomerang propeller 
for steamers in lieu of the screw. He has tried it on a steamer here, 
and it has answered very well. Sir Thomas says he will be abie to get 
20 knots an hour out of it. It will be the very thing for ocean steam- 
ships. He has taken out a patent, and wishes to go home to bring it 
out.”’ 

Rackets.—ExTRAORDINARY Matcu.—A match of a very extraor- 
dinary character was played here on Thursday afternoon, at the Racket 
Court, Eglintoun Arms, Maudlin-street, for £42, between Mr. John 
Mitchell the champion of England, and the proprietor of the house, and 
a gentleman of Clifton, who is considered to be one of the best players 
in the west of England. By the conditions of the match the champion 
was to have his wrists locked with a = of figure of 8 handcuffs ; the 
winner of the best three games (of 15 each) out of five to be the win- 
ner. At three o'clock, the hour fixed for commencing, the matter had 
proved so attractive that the galleries of the court were completely 
crowded with gentlemen of Clifton, Bath, and Bristol. After four very 
severely contested games on both sides, the champion winning the first, 
and in the third the game at one time being 14 all, the amateur won, 
and was greeted with loud applause by his friends. We understand 
that on Monday next the Clifton gentlemen means to play a match to 
decide the championship of the west of England with the present 

champion, Mr. Jefferies; after which Mr. Mitchel, the champion of 
England, is to play them both, giving them 7 in each game, but, of 
course, with his hands free.—Bristol Journal, 13th ult. 


—_—_— 


InvicEstion.—NoveLt Remepy.—Among the papers read at the 
last sitting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, was one by M. Corvi- 
sart, the great nephew of the celebrated man of that name, on the im- 
provement of the digestion of persons of weak stomachs by the use of 
the gastric juice taken from animals. A great deal has been said and 
Written on this subject; but as yet we have very few, if any, proofs of 
the efficacy of the means as & ges plan of treatment, although 
there may have been cases in which the gastric juice taken from the 
bodies of slaughtered domestic animals may have been used by man 
with temporary advantage. Nor does M. Corvisart furnish any prac- 
tical proofs of the correctness of histheory. He contents himself with 





discussion ; but appears to have no doubt in his own mind that idiges- 
tion in the human stomach arises entirely from the want of a sufficient 
quantity of gastric juice, and that if the ¢ were lied from 
the sources of which he speaks, the digestion would be perfect. As 
this gastric juice, in its natural state, is of a taste and appearance 
which would be repulsive to most patients, M. Corvisart has proposed 
that it shall be uced to the state of powder, paste, &c., and mixed 
with the aliments.— Galignani. 





Tue Lare Mr. Pucin.—On Tuesday last died, as we learn from 
our contemporaries, Mr. Welby Pugin:—at his house in Ramsgate. 
The name of this gentleman will live in the world of architects and de- 
corators, not so much because of the buildings whici he created and 
adorned—foremost among which are Lord Shrewsbury’s church at 
Cheadle, the Monastery of St. Bernard at Charnwood, St. George’s, 
Southwark, and St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate (on which last a large part 
of the architect’s private fortune was expended),—nor even because he 
was largely employed by Sir Charles Barry, to do that for the Houses 
of Parliament which Sir Charles should have been able to do for him- 
self,—but as being one of the first artists in England who, on system, 
betook himself to the archwological study of style and symbolism in 
ornament. That this was narrowed to one formula, one period, one 
creed, by the zealous adoption of Roman Catholicism by Mr. Pugin— 
though it reacted unfavourably on his own creative powers, and his 
justice in appreciation,—does not lessen the value of his researches and 
collections to those interested in the special subject to which he con- 
fined himself — Ibid. 





** SrocKWELL,” THE WINNER oF THE Sr. LeGer.—The Winner 
was bred by the late Mr. Theobald, at Stockwell, whence he takes his 
name under the care of John Lowry, who was Mr. Theobald’s stud 
groom. Before the colt was weaned, he was offered for sale to various 
leading men on the turf, but without success. The Marquis of Exeter 
called at Stockwell to look at the colt, admired him much, and the bar- 
gain was struck; and the new owner of Stockwell gave John Lowry 
orders to send him to Burleigh as soon as he was weaned. When Lord 
Exeter was gone, John inquired of Mr. Theobald what sort of a bargain 
he had made, and the old gentleman replied, ‘‘ Why, John, I have sold 
him for £180, but I weal not have sold him to any one else at that 
rice, s0 you must say it was £250, and you stand £50 to nothing if 
e wins the Derby.” Such is the history of Stockwell. 





A Swepish Yacut.—The long-talked-of Swedish schooner-yacht 
arrived here on Saturday last. She is a likely-looking craft, at least 
100 tons larger than the 4merica, and nearly similar in appearance. 
She is fore and aft schooner rigged ; her masts are very close together 
and lofty. She belongs to the Swedish Yacht Club, or ‘* Stockholm’s 
Segel Sallskop,” and is called the Sverige, of about 300 tons, built at 
Stockholm by a Mr. Andersen, and is commanded by Captain Beckman, 
one of the owners, having been only four days on her voyage from Go- 
thenberg to this port. We understand the owner speaks favourably of her 
sailing qualities, and his coming to this country was to compare her 
speed with our own yachts. Her dimensions are 111 feet on deck, 
with 25 feet beam, her cabins are large and lofty, and she is manned 
by 17 hands, all told. Her mainmast and topmast, which are in 
one, measure 110 feet.—Cowes letter, Sept. 17. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 199, sy S. G. 
BLACK, 




















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 198. 


White. Black. 
1, PtoR4 | P moves, 
2. B to R. P moves. 
8. K to Kt 2. K moves, 
4. K to Kt 3dis. checkmate, 


ee 

IncEniovus SmucGuine Detrectep.—A very important seizure was 
recently made by Mr. Rolls, landing surveyor of Customs, at Nichol- 
son’s Wharf. Soon after the steam-ship Baron Osy, from Antwerp, 
arrived, and had entered her cargo, Mr. Rolls visited her, and on an 
examination of some cases, supposed to contain rapeseed oil, an in- 
genious mode of smuggling was discovered. There were forty-two 
cases, each containing two large tins (apparently) of oil, but it turned 
out that there was merely a tube connnected with the mouth of the 
tin casks that contained oil, and afforded sufficient for examination, 
the remaining portion of the cask being filled with snuff of very good 

uality. The whole forty-two cases were seized and lowered into the 

ueen’s warehouse. Each tin case contained nearly three-quarters of a 
hundred of snuff; so the quantity seized amounted to quite three tons. 





How to Srop Runaway Horses —A citizen of Dijon, in France, 
has discovered a very simple way of stopping an unruly horse, espe- 
cially when he gets the bit between his teeth. He merely buckles the 
right rein to the left ring of the bit, and the left rein to the right ring. 
It has been put to the proof, and never failed of success. This inven- 
tion almost equals in simplicity the manager of the Theatre Porte-Saint- 
Martin, Monsieur Harel, who when informed that the rope of the cur. 
tain had broken, and there was not money enough in the treasury to 
purchase a new one, remarked to the stage-manager, who exclaimed in 
despair, ‘‘ What shall we do?” ‘‘ Why, my dear sir, make a knot.” 





MUSIC, 


R- CARL HAASE, formerly a member of the “ GeRMANntA Musica. Society,” be; 
to inform his pupils and the public of New York in general, that he is now prepare 
to resume his instructions on the Pianoforte and Cornet-a-piston. 
Communications may be left at Scharfenberg & Luis’ Music Store, 483 Broadway. Re- 
sidence, 100 Prince Street. Oct. 16--3t. 


A’N ENGLISH LADY (who was educated, and for several years subsequently 
resided in France,) 1s desirous of popouee a situation as Visiting Governess. She 
is competent to teach the higher English branches, French, Italian, German and Music. 
She is permitted to refer to Dr. Barilett, No 86 William street, 
Apply by letter addressed to A, M., care of the Rev. Mr. Dickson, No. 327 East Twelfth 
street. Oct. 9—4t. 








REMOVAL. 


R. POLLOCK, Agent for the ALBION in Philadelphia, has removed his Office, 
e from 205 Chesnut Street to 28 South Seventh Street, three doors below Chesnut. 


BuOcurion.- FROF. HOWS is 

Schools, and with Private Pupils. 

tage Place. three doors from Bleecker. 
ew York, Sept. 6, 1852. 


SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian. 





repared to increase the number of his Classes in 
or Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 








PASSAGE FOR AUSTRALIA. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, for Melbourne, Port 
Philip, and Sydney. The noble and real clipper ship OUNECO, Captain Drew, will 
succeed the Ucean Eagle, as fourth ship of this line. and sail punctually on the 10th of 
October. The manner in which the ships of this line have been provisioned and fitted out, 
has established for them a preference over all others, even at higher rates. This ship is 
guaranteed superior, in every respect, to all others now advertised for Australia in this 
port. An exp@riecced surgeon and proper attendants provided. 





For freight or passage apply to JOHN OGDEN, 116 Wall street, or R. W.CAMERON, 





—————— 


H. H. LEEDS, AUCTIONEER. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS: 
GREAT ANNUAL 
SALE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PAINTINGS. 


At the National Academy of Design, No. 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, New York. 
ia  eeyteene 27th, THURSDAY 28th, and FRIDAY 29th inst. 
. AMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS beg leave to announce their Fi 
M Great Annual Sale of Paintings by American and Foreign Artists of distin. iahod 
reputation. to include amongst others the works of Durand, Huntington, bty, ’ 
die, Gifford, Innes, Ranney, Rembrandt Peale, Annelli, Carter, Beard, Poole, Sidney 
and to close consignments a number of high cost Paintings nuw 


Percy, Hubner, &c. &c., 
in store. 
In announcing this sale to which they confidently invite the attention of the public and 
purchasers from al! parts of the United States, they propose to place before buyers a supe- 
rior class of pictures, richly framed which have only been obtainable at private purchase, 
or the breaking up of Gentleman’s Galleries, and to present from time to time a daguereo- 
type, as it were, of the state of Modern Art on this side of the Atlantic While the co-opera- 
tion of leading Artists, already secured is a guarantee of works which in the yy 
of purchase and sale would rarely be open to the great body of connoisseurs, it is 
that the plan will so fully meet the wishes of buyers as at once to return to the Artists ben- 
efits e to those the public must derive from such an exposition. 

Ges ogues will beready and the Pictures exhibited as above on and after the 17th inst. 


UNIVERSITY OF McGILL COLLEGE AT MONTREAL, 


HE Winter Session of the Medical Department of this University will commence on 
‘TDiMoxpay, Novesien Ist, ond be Lp my six months, to the end of April. Five 
tl be given in e u i 
ay Medical gtd] ach of the Classes, except Clinical Medicine and Sur- 
e usu vantages of Lib M \ 
enjoved woe oe o rary, Museum, well-arranged Dissecting Roum, &c., are 
Comntorsi> ease mag bs ned at from two and a 
col vantage is that Students may, while studying Medici 
of the French lemgquege by boarding in a French family. went ota 
The Tickets of this University qualify fer examination at the Colleges and Universities of 


Great Britaio aad the United States. » rye 
A. F. HOLMES, M.D. & P. 
Montreal, Sept. 22, 1352. D. & P., Secretary Med. Fee. 


half to three dollars per week, and a 





Ronee “ayy ~ A EDWARD WEED, (the latter bate ome firm of MippLE- 
* orm a Copartners! for the transac ota 
Business in this City, under the firm of KREISLER & WARD. a 





ARANAGA & BRYAN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Rio de Janeiro, 





JOHN KREISLER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Malaga. 
KREISLER & WARD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New York, Aug. 2, 1852. New York. 





FPOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ppEseaes OF FOREIGN BOOKS are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
established a Library for ae out French and other Foreign Books. A Card of the 
Terms, expiaining how persons residing out of the city can avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of this plan, can be had on application at the Libraire Etrangere, 537 Broadway. ‘The 
> 1 be ready in afew days.—Oct. 6. FRANCIS HORSFALL. 
cl. t 


SACRED MUSIC STORE, 389 BROADWAY. 


J A. NOVF.LLO has opened a Store at the above address, for the sale of his Cazap Mu- 
* SICAL PUBLICATIONS, a8 in London; including OraTorios in P. F. score and in parts 
for Musical Societies. Music forthe servics uf EpiscopaL,CONGREGATIONAL and CATHOLIC 
CuurcHrs. Music for the Orcan and Piano-Forte, including Mozart’s CELEBRATED 
Compositions ; SONGS, GLE? Ss, MADRIGALS, and a great variety eleder Music, in score and 
arts at reduced prices. Catalogues mey be had gratis on application at 389 Broadway, 
ew York. Oct. 9—It 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH ON TUESDAY, 

I. APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL, for 
October. Edited by Julius W. Adams, Civil Engineer. Price 25 cents. Three Dollars 

r annum. 

“The best popular journal for practical men in the Mechanic Arts and Sciences that our 
country has produced.”—Tribune, 

I], CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH.—By Alice B. Neal, ( Cousin Alice) 
Author of “ No Such Word as Fail,” &c., with Lilustrations. i6mo cloth, 75 cents. 
_. This is one of thoee truthful tales which will win the admiration of all readers. its pathos, 
its good sense, excellent moral impression, and lively narrative, are seldom surpassed. 
lll. REUBEN MEDLICOTT ; Or, The Corning Man. By Wm. M. Savage, Esq., au- 
thor of “The Bachelor of Albany.” “My Uncle the Curate,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover, 


50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
This volume is from the graphic pen of the well-known author of ‘“‘The Bachelor of 
ture man of pocia ty an formed und 





Albany” It isa vivid picture of the er 
influewees of the present day, and abounds in strong delineations of striking and 
characters. The power of these social influences upon one who yielded his intellect 
them was never portrayed with so much distinctness and expression. It is written with a 
vigorous and able pen. 


ve 
to 





G. P. PUTNAM & 
PUBLISH ON FRIDAY : 


I. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN 

years 1850 and 1951. By Freperick L. Otmstep. The second corise iene wes ae 
of PUTNAM’S SEMI. ONTH LIBRARY. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Also, 
New Edition of the First Series. “Both volumes bound in one. Cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 

“Itisa view of ee, taken from a different point from any which we have before 
— - —_ os good — -— reflection” —Newark Advertiser. 

“ A charmingly written insight into the ways of the English million.” —Loui 

“The book is fant of information, most agresabig are one pa aa 

‘* It is many a day since we have encoantered a book written with so healthy an enthu- 
siasm, containing so much useful and interesting information.”"—Commonwealth 

“The American Farmer is a very clever and observing fellow.”—Atheneum. 

“ A great deal may be learned from it of the opinions and dispositions of our lower clags- 
es, — few 1 1 eee vo © state, even if they knewit. He is, on the whole 
we think, one of the best obeervers from the new count isite: 
knows how to appreciate it.”—Fconomist. a a 

Il. THE WORLD’S PROGRESS; A DICTIONARY OF DATES. Edited b G. P. 
PuTnaM. With a Historical Chart, &c, Forming part of PUT p ‘LO. 
PEDIA, Sixth Edition, with Addenda to 1852. we Cloth, — = Ses CTC 

Ret: bet | pvaprese prestele * ne omncues of information historical, hi 
phical, geographical, mythological, lite and scientific, which can b 
ingle volume ”—Southern Literary Gazette. P a 


co. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. S. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY— 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN AND 
ANIMALS. By James W. Redfield, M, D., with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. tre deb, $2. 
ALSO, 

AROIENS Rerre UNDER THE PHARAOHS, By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols, 12mo, 

cloth, 

ee ae ake ACTER SRS, by Zaseee mergers, Author of ‘Men 
and Women of the 18th Century.” ith beautifully engrave trait 
Madame de Parabere, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2 50. — See Vere Se 


Ii. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES,—Authors, Archi- 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, Engineers Journalists, 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Preac ers, Savane, 
Statesmen, Travellers voreqers, Warriors, Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches 
in one volume, 12mo, cloth. $1 50. . 

Ill THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life at a Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of. ° 
merfield; or Life ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $i. ad os eee 

IV. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘Clovernook.” “ Lyra 
and other Poems” &c, second edition, 1 vol 12mo. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Vv. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Onlycomplete edition,!2mo. $ 
VI. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. 


1. 
w. ° 
bert. 12mo. $1 o 
vi 75 cents. 
. Bl. 


24. 

. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed 
1X. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1 

X CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25 
XI. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 75 cents. 
XIL ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
Xill. LECTUR AND MISCELULANIES. By Henry James. $1 25. 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszk i} 1 25. 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilL(txs CENTURY if oussaye}. 2 vols. $250. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 
. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents, 
. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. $125. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. $1. 
. DREAMLAND BY bAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 
. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson §$] 25, 
. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 38 vols., each $2. 
In Press: 
I, FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATI 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. | vol 8vo. maps. TION OF THE 
I. THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $125. 
. REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman 


1 vol. !2mo. cloth, 63 cents. 
IV. BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrlle. 1 vol, 


CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH 12mo. $1 
. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert.” 1 vol. 12mo, ors ; 
VL CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. g 


< 


E 
MICHAUD’S HIsTORY OF TH 
Vil. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol iame sane 
Vill. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert 
1X THE PURIDANS OF NEW ENGLAND ay $1 25. ‘ < 
xX. ANS OF } 7 ND_ an Historical 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Herbert. Inone vol. $1 25, Romance of the days of 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM 
Frame its Tae Stamatip wil depart with the Melle for Eoiope Poutively oa 
aturda ctober 16th, 1352, at cloc be : 
No berth secured unt! paid for, » M-rfrom her dock at the foot of Cans! 
Allletters and papers must paseth h the Post Office. 
Forfreight or passage having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
A EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street, 





pply to 
The dreamer BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail on the 16th of October. 
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SCOTT AND JACKSON. 





YORK. blishes this dey, Headley’s New 
Fee ene re Pw INFIELO S001 and ANDREW JACKSON, by J. 
tT . 1 vol. 12mo., with Portraits. Uniform with ‘' and his Marshals.” 

“Scott Jackson are bere placed together as the two military men who have made the 

impressions on ‘heir country since the time of W. They both achieved 

bys ey a eered in the war of Le) and by the battles of poze, Hew Orleavs, 

ke., gave their coun a reputation at and abroad, and 1 hd — in 
pe od barre OA were very similar in others. The author has pot only ske 

py wa opdlapey but has givea a faithful and graphic description of the brilliant bat- 
tles in they are engaged. *eheoks ma tion mortg 


y 4A his ee. od 

alive and awake bimeelf, that his energy 
= ny bage of bis Life of Scott ard will give i 
4 and style is visible on ever e Oo o ‘0! w 
latie of bie irculation and popularity.—N. Y. Daily Times. 

ARCHIBALD CAMERON; or Heart Trials. Lvol.l2mo, Price 75 cents. 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By the late Archibald Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS—in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth and 
Population. By E.C.Seaman 1 vol, l2mo. 


wes up any of Head) 
wate bes finished it Fae rA so thoroug 
comes contagious, and the reader uncon 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection 
of Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually eupplied. 
collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly increased by the 
addition of the best reading of the day. 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co,’s Great American Express 
19 Wall Street, New Tork. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Draits,&c , and the transaction, by 
counsel, of the leading business conn *cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger 

sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain an 
Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
Valuable P forwarded by every European 
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States. ie, Bonds and 
Steamer and Insured ut the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business 


with fidelity and dispatch. 
vous EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 WallStreat, 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary’s Orrice, ALBANny, August 14, 1852, 
the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: 
Tate leche on given, Ay A next General Election, to be hetd in this State on 
Tuesday succ g the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 


t: 
Jovernor, in the place of Wasbington Hunt. 
ieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sandford’E. Church. 
anal Commissioner, in the place of Frederick Follett. And 
Inspector of State Prisons, in the e of Darius C'ark 
whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
y-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
presentative in the Thirty-third Congyase ofthe United States, for the Third Con- 
nal District, somqaens of the First, Second, Third, Fifth, and Eighth Wards in the 
unty of New York. 
vresentative, in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
he Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wards of said city and county. 
Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
mm 8 pak cunegats Wards of said city and county, and the city of Williamsburgh, 
8. 
hn in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
Eleventh, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the said city and county of New 


resentative, in the said Congress, forthe Seventh Congressional Distriet, 
of The Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards of the said city and soasty ond 
a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Kignth Congressional District, com- 
a a wares Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 
fo : 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 


nm Members of Assembly: 
Mayor of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland. 
Sheriff, in the place of Thomas Come. 
County Clerk. iu the place of George W. Riblet. 
Compirolier, inthe piace of Joseph R Taylor. 
ity Smapeeset, in the place of Alfred W. White. 
Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 
A Street Commissioner, in the place of John T. Dodge. 

A oration Counsel, in the place of Henry E. Davies. 

Four mers, (in the place of John Ives) pursuant to chap. 289, laws of 1852. 

Justices of the Marine Court, pursuant to chap. 389 of the laws of i852, in the place 

ofJames Lynch and Edward EB. Cowles. 

See qoveranye of the Alms House, in the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 

2 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

reo be additional Justice of the Supreme Court, fur the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 
Oar ae 6 faatos of he © rior Court, in pl of Lewis H. Sanford, d d 

a Justice o © Superior our n place e . Sanfor ecease 

Yours, respectfully, HENRY 38. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


N.B.—You are, without delay, to deliver a copy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
one of the Assessors oferch town or ward in your county ; and also to canse a copy of said 
notice to be ished in ali the pnblic newspapers printed in your county, once in each 

election. Ifthere be no newspaper printed in your county, then the publi- 
cation is to be made in some one ofan adjoining county. 
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PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


ATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
O*:. ED Cieorating, beautifying, and mg ey | @ gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and ac powlndeed, that it hes gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the province ofscience to subdue and con 
trol those physica! evils which refined civilzation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms aud tight bats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of unheppy victims be troubled with bald heads and y hairs, to say nothing of the 
varioue cutaneous diseases lo which the head issubjected. It wasto relieve these evils tha: 
Berry introduced his invaluable remedy, and gmong the thousand and one who 
have been his competitors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
*s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a sure remedy. 
Foi eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, stings and 
bruises. the Trieopherous wili always be found asafe, speedy, and usfailing cure; and 
#o long as 


“( Pair tresses man’s imp2rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the tollet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give a soft, glossy and luxuriant _ to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
poll iniarge bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


FTARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single irial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 





PesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
* I have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the malicine which you pre. 
sented and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
« Tt has io been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
eS whieh should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 
“ Jp those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 


the asual itants, cy, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer 
bands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
en, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
6 Offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. DB. 
York, March ist, 1848. No. 68 N.Y 


New Warren street, 
Yo Mr. James Tarract.” 
and sold wholesale and reall, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca. 
id for 


Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
sale at 110 Broadwag. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Ghesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Core? h. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and by oited States. 
uney 





perient’ in 


Charlesion. Hendrickson, Savannal 
principal druggists throughout the U 








THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each clase of risk. Annual Division of profits, 
The Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own ex perience from time to 
tee, a t such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
tis view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three Faye j 
The lasured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
an eeree —_ for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
ction or count. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H.C 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moses, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

Montreal f Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 

Halifax, N.8. J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
os { Pryor, J. Strachan, : F 

P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. 


R. F. Rezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
{ : —_ W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland { I,J wun tr, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


P.Ele re E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. on. ©. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H, Haviland, D. Hodgsor, 
land : { F. Longworth, R. H m - 

L. W.G@ Il, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo1!: :, 
Office—Montreat, 


THE Liv 
Pires AWD LiFe 


required number of 
Risks, set 
the sale of 


James 


Georce Barciay, Esq. 
C. W. Fazer, Esq. 


OSEPH 


J 
Tuomas Brocke sank, Esq., 





William Brown. Esq., M.P 
Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. 


i 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .0000+se00000000+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND, .....4268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
THIS Com y has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (dul ified b 
ho. thei shares,) with > -- ealelee tan Fire 
all losses, and to invest in New 
shares, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 


Francis CoTTenet, 
Josern Gartvarp, Jr., Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. 
WituiaM 8S. Wetmore. E 
ALEX. HaMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. 


Siz Taos, Bennarp Bracn, Bart.,M.P. 
Samu 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle George Holt, William Nichol,* 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, nocrge Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders 
wk id Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, am Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Swinton Boutt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WiiuuaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Gsorce Freperick YounG, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
James Hartley. , | 
D. Man 
seymour 
Swinton Bou.t, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 











ERPOOL AND LONDON THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERES. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


issue 


) full powers to 
York all funds derived from premiums, and 


Brown, Esq., Chairman. 

Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

£. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
Avex. HaMILTon, Jr., Esq. 


ALyasD PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


Ava Hopeson, Esq. 


EL Hy. ‘THOMPsoN, Esq. 


Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Hon. F. Ponsunby, 
ue John Ranking, Esq. 
es. 4. M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
eulon, Esq.’ 

BensamMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Seo’ry 





“A Savines Bank 
UNITED STATES 





UIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 4sIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, aND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,000, 
Ampousered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1833 


© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Paentng C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Henry Ludlum. 
George Barclay Roberi J. Dilloa, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS, 
Jena. coum, | ony Huy 
° a MM. GO 
Donald Mcellv ‘ _ 
George M. Thach: er Benjamin Sea’ 
rge M. er, 2 Ver, 
Terael Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
lin Dexter, . A. Grattan, H. BLM. Consul 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphiets containing the rates of p 


For THE Wipow aNp THE OrPHan.” 
BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





Jersey City, and of Agents, 
Part of the capital 
the local directors as ti 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured ma: 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, 
be addressed to 


cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at No. 27 Washingtun street, 


is permanently invested inthe United States, in the nam three 
rustees—available alwaysto the Assured : es 4 


so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note wo deh A 


at one o’clock, P. M., a. 87 Washin 
Cily, and at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. ook Tr 


, &Xamples, names of agents, medi- 
in cases of disputed claims 


paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Ali communications to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





No. 
CAPITAL 





of premium as 


premium, or at any future 


loan will be endorsed thereon. 


of one half the annual premium paid 
value. ?. 

Ap 

Agencies are establish 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANC 32 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, 


guarantees safety 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the 
riod to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 


annual payment made—without any responsibility or lee : 
nor w @ policy (the only security) be req to be lodged he cesses on 


The assured can at any time present his 
thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual’ Cash 


plicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or 
throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. , 
E. S. Symes, C. Tabor, ‘ : 5. —.. 
A. Vigne, . Croft, w. Kennaway 
Sir A. Knight, MD. 8. Walker, G.Fuller. —’ 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. 
Montreal { Reva’ Funegen. que, Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. 
Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. io Hon. 8, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. R. Grew ea E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { H. Bs 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


SOCIETY, 


26, Cornhill, London,7 
£500,000 STERLING. 


at quite as low a rate 
pa nt of his first 


to the Office. 


policy and demand of the Society an immediate 


Stamp Duty. 


i. W. J. Starr, Agent. 
oyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon, J. 
n. CF. Bennett, N. Stabe” 9° Noad, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


Office—MonTrEAL. 


July 1 























ATIC asnteenadianinatanindemnane seers 


These having been built by contract express): for Goverment every 

has been in thelr construction, es also im their 4 to suaure strength and spend, 

and (inte nocommodadionosor passengers for elegance or 

tra cise sake rosina Gon; tn socoed cabt thom Liverpool. New York 5S0 sed same 
state ; in secon no ; from ” 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship ork, £50 and 23% 











jo berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF mee 


















From New York. rom Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,.......10th 1851, 
++20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December....... 24ih 
+-10th, 1852 Wednesda . 7th, 1852, 
-24th, “ Wednesday. 2th, + 
—_ * Wednesday. lith, 
ae bat Wednesda 25th, 
’ 
2000 “bath, 
fey «7th, 
pri ol a, 
eeeeesMBY..++00000-15th, coe: MAY .seceeseeeee. 19th, 
ceeeeeMBYrrrccereee: ° caer JUNC. ceereeeeeee BQ, 
eoeee SUDGseceeeeee-1 2th, soe DUDG..ceeeeeeeee. 16th, 
eeee DUNO. +seeeec 6 20th, eee- JUNC sseeersveces: 


soseeSUly coeeeeeeee LOB, seer JOLY cecccccseeeees J 4th, 





feseeessseseess 








areseteteerserssecressice 


Baa askencsen Tt VSSSAMP ibs ccccesosed My 
coves AU ceereceeal® veer AUBUBL..ceeeceeee 

Cepuember...-- ah ~ss-Bepuember «cos. 

sess +-September.... +++ Beptember,,......22d, 
vn October seceuces8d, - +++ October..,...+....6th, 
° onoe ROME NES occsen - voor Detober oe e0++ +80, 
coees Sm coer OOM Aes 2000e Oh 
eae - eee e NO emb “meebees ~ 4 
seeees Docember...-lith, ‘ ++-»December,..... 15th; 
+eeee-Decem| eeee se eoes December secees 29D, 





aa SDWARD. k. COLLIS, No. 56 Wall 


Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jews 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





Te SRTist AuD NORTH AMERICAN ROTAL MAIL PRAM SHIPS berwoss 
ew York an rpool, direct; an een 

fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. en er oe 

Captains. Captairs 

| PPPrreree reer ee Cee Need DOreEs. ccccccccccccsdocceccoecse See 
Africh....cccccecececssceccesss —— Harrison AGIA... os cececeercceccseeeeesO- H. E. Judkirs 
Earopa.....sccccccseccsescesseeesE. G. Lott | N worccecsccccccocccocccocccceeds MUOE® 
Am ecece-coresccsocscocccece IN, SHANNON | CONAdR......ccccevccccsecccecseess— 


seeeceeceecsccccenscoesceeeds Ll 


Ghasovenclecony 8 clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow— red on 
port. 


From 
Afric... ....sececeesesssNOw York, .cessse.eeeee, Wednesday,....-s0+-.Aug. 25th, 1852, 
Canada,.......++++000e+BOBtON,.esecseeeesseeees WOGNCBGBY,..+++s00+,5ept, lat 
ABLB...ccececececeeseees NOW YOK .os.eeereeeeee WOdNOSdBY, ....+000+-Sept, 8th 
AMETICA......s000004+++BOSLON.. +06 seveeseeenss WOdNCREBY »0000+400. Sept. 15th, 
Europa....ssseceseeeeesNOw «Wednesday... ..... .Sept. 22d 
1) qualORannendaeeen “5, paappmeasteeg: ~ -——~ ~ pebepneesat << 29th 
Africa.......+.+++ 
Canad 





sseceee Now York ...0++ee000+, Wednesday ...++---...Oct 6th 
Bi cecceecieses sees DOBLOD. .osee:cececceese+ WOGLORdBY......00006. Oct, 13th 
ABIB . 0. ce cee cceeeeeenes NOW YOrK. .seecces-ooee Wednesday..... .+++-Oct. 20th 
America, ......2000++0++ BOBLOD ..seereeceeeverses WOdDERUBY. 4. Oct. 27th 
Europa,.....scceeseeeeesN@w YOrk....sseeecee0+e WOdDOSd BY. 5... +060. NOV. 3d 
Niagara .......0+++000+ BOSON... ss ceeeeeeeeees WOGDEBABY...+..000++NOV. 10th 
ATLICE . oc ccc ceccncseeees NOW YOTK,..ceseecees ++ WOdNOBdAY....++.00. NOV. 17th 
Canade, .....0.cceceeee: BOSON. cceseceescecesecs WEGDCSIBY.cceeseeeesNOV 24th 
Arabia... .cececcecseeese NOW YOK. .ooessecceess WEGNCEABY..+00+ 
America. ++»Boston..... 
A-ia..... +»-New York 
Europa..ee .ccceeeeseees BOSTON. seee+6 


Passage from New York or Boston to Large Cabin 


Freigl Pall be-chaaged mapecte beyond for personal 
t ec on specie beyond an amount for expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to EB. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b t in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


throughout the yeer. 
The following ships, compe of the subscribers, 


etaeteetce 


e-27 
Sia 










se 





sing the line of packets under the agency 
from New York and from London on the fo! 





are intended hereafter to sa lowing Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Port h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New Yor * London. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16/Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, oe mae, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July 4%, Oct. 2 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Victo ‘Champion | Feb. 26, June}7, Oct, 7/Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mer. 11, July 1, Oct 2ij)April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4|May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 23 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)/May 27, Sept. i6, 
Ame. Eagle, oore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2}/May 27, Sept. 50, 


These ships are all of the first clase, and are commanded by able and experienced Davige- 


-_. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the bert descris 


on. 
The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. A’. 


ply to ’ . 
1 JOHN GRISWOLD 

E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥} 
ALEX’R WILEY 

BARING. BROVHERS, & CO. London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION CC, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 

Leave New York, Leave Havre. 

eves Saturday..cooeee Jan. 17 Franklin... Wednesday.......Pebruary 18 











as follows: = 


Fr 


City of Manchester. 
City of Glasgow, 

City of Manchester, 
City of Glasgow, . 
City of Manchester, . 
City of Glasgow, .... 








City of Manchester, .... 
City of Giasgow,....... 
City of Manchester, .. 
City of Glasgow, 


rooms, $6 
freight or passage apply to 


T 


A limited number of third ¢} 
$30 from Liverpool—found with 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMjSHIP Co. 


BRRDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHI 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intead 














City of Manchester,....... 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia:—Salvon in after state ro 
“ ao oms, 
5; inforward state rooms, $53 ~including provisioas 1, ee ae 


HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


passengers wili be taken 
provisions. 


ADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
sailing their new steamships 


ROM PHILADELPHIA, 
SOb80 ses cecebebeses Saturday, Oct. 23, 1852, 3 
ees ---Saturday, Nov. 20 “ 
-Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 


-Thursday, Feb’y 3“ 
-+-Thuraqay, Mar. 3 


«+reeee Thursday, Mar. 30 


’ 
“ 
“ 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


-Wednesday. Dec. 8, 1852, 
-Wednestay, Jan. 5, 1853, 
-Wednesday Feb. 2 “ 
Wednesday, Mar. 2 ‘¢ 
-Wednesday, Mar. 31 “ 


eee 


and sieward’s fees. F 


HOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


or 


at $20 from Philadelphia, and 





STBAM 


HE GLASGOW AND 


w 
Steamship = 


T 


1962 Tons, and 490 horae 


No steerage passengers tak 


at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


“ GLASGOW,” 


New York direct for Guedow. of | eer id ey 
OW, 0 an¢ 
ahaant, Ul, deen _ aun ay, 20th of November, 1852, and on Saturday, 15th 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) 
Do. do. (Midship do.) - 
ond do. >." 9 Sy 
at Sveward’s fee included.| 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or 


Intending passengers are requested to 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 


COMMUNICATION 


YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 


a 


is 





inted to sail fran 


$90 00. 
75 v0. 
50 00. 


liquors, which will be supplied on boar 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. Y. 
pay no attention to reports of the Ship being ful, 





T 


Do do 


and large State Rooms, with plung 








ROT AL MAU, STEAM 
mander, or Bermuda and St 
November 8th; and on Wednesday, December sth, i082, er ao 


Passage Money to Bermuda........ 
The PETREL, bas been built expressly fora Tr vpical Climate, 


W tl take freight at low rates. Apply to 


SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
October 8th; on Monday, 


St. Thomas er tmp pi eeeee #30 





and has{well- 
@ and shower Baths. a veutiioned 


cece Feb. 14) Humboldt eoe arch 7 
aed March 13) Franklin Apri} 
eoee April 10) Humboldt ay 3 
eee May 8/Franklin June 4 
coce June 65|Humboldt July ; 
sooo July 3) Franklin Aug. ‘ 
sees July ~ 3:|Humboldt Sept. 29 
woes Aug. 28) Franklin Sept. 
eee Sept, 25 Humboldt Oct. = 
Franklin tees Oct. 23) Franklin Nov. 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20)/Humboldt Dec. 2 
Franklin © 0 Dec. 18!Franklin Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. wren 
These Steamers, buil. expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a 
notsurpassed either for speed. sarength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomm « 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both gcing and returning, they offer to 
London, advantages over any other iine in the economy of both 
Price of passage from New York. to Southampton or Havre. .. 
From Havre or Soutmerngten to NOw York. sescecncccsseccccscccnrecccee® 
No pass secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 


Ain 





gers pr 
time and moner 
-- B12 
f. 800 


to 







poser permmersce, arnt. ewe 
1 avre. 

. Southam 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO he mptos 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will sall as Khows 
Ships. Captains. 

Constellation.......+-.Allen,....ssee+- 
a aaghegenatint °° peangnar oa a - 
Wer eae Allee. oscc..-ZMar. 1l..July ree sat pat a pa 

men of character - 
ey ired in point of comfort and 
stores of the best kind. 


-$75 


nape a ai 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.' 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.~The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and Now York ea the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


ork. Vrom Liverpool}. 
April Ih aug. 11.-Dee. IJ) Jar. 26..May 26..Sep. 26 
June 1i..Oct. 11|Mar. 26..July{26..Nov. 26 
11.. Sept. 1i| Feb. 26..June 25,,Oct. .6 


are all of the largest class, 
heir cabin eccomannantiene are all that can be So 
convenience, and they are furnished with every — n of 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhe: ‘4 


passage t Liver 
Price of “ o New 











S 


Sew som. wit 
8T. DENIS at Megecrccseenenes§ ‘ebruary; 
, let May... seccereoeees 4 16th Ju 
Follansbee, maser pie a Yomber.... ....¢ 1618 October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, lot Fe TUATY ... seeeee Siem March, 
aster. BL JUNC, ...scceceees ee u 
cage = sini Ist October.....:.c04s: Usth November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper. ste gy pril, 
ter. Ist July ....--sseeee- + § 16th August 
ee _ Ist November. 12-0 eth Docemsben, 
WILLIAM T , new, lst Api Sey ay, 
‘iliard, master. lat August.........«. § 16thSeptembes, 
a ji December. ... eee ©16th January. 





York built vessel vided with all requisite articles for tae 
eotnioh nnd convenience of” pass na ~bines o d by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of 1100 without wines or liquors. 

oods sent sebeodinss wih orwarded free fromany charge butthose actasll 
ooonnapa ener ” " BOYD & HINCKEN. A ents, 
aug 24 161 Pearl st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





B CUNARD 4 Bowling Green, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREE?. 





